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The Pratt Collection 


Estuer Ciark Haw 


HE Pratt collection of manuscripts and documents takes its 

name from that of John G. Pratt, a young missionary-printer 
who came to the old Shawnee Baptist Mission from Reading, Mass., 
in 1837, to take the place of Jotham Meeker, who was going farther 
south in the Indian Territory to found the Ottawa Baptist Mission 
on the Marais des Cygnes (Osage) river.* These two young men 
operated the first printing press in Kansas, and there is much men- 
tion (and some samples) of their workmanship among the Pratt 
papers. 

The collection, which had lain for years in the attic garret of the 
old Delaware Mission house (since torn down), was given to the 
Kansas State Historical Society in 1907 by Rosamond Pratt Burt, a 
daughter of John G. Pratt. The original mission building was of 
walnut logs, with hewed edges, and stood, in 1837 (the year of its 
founding by Ira D. Blanchard and his wife, Mary Walton Blan- 
chard, Baptist missionaries), on the present site of Edwardsville, 
Wyandotte county, Kansas, at the Grinter crossing of the Kaw 
river, on the old military road between Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Scott. The flood of 1844 broke up the school, and in 1848 John G. 
Pratt removed the log building to higher ground, putting it up again 
in its first form, and for fifty years it served as the middle part of 
the Pratt homestead. 

It was from this old mission-homestead that the Pratt collection 
was removed by George A. Root, a member of the staff of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. The Society had had some correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Burt on the subject. Mr. Root’s diary in 1907 
records: 

“Nov. 5. Called on Mrs. Rosamond Burt, daughter of Rev. John 
G. Pratt, the Delaware missionary. She gave me several papers 
to add to the Pratt collection, one being Rev. Pratt’s last sermon, 
and another a photo of him. Mrs. Burt asked me to go down to 
the old mission at Piper, Wyandotte county, and tell Mrs. Pratt 
[her sister-in-law, widow of E. H. Pratt, who was living in the old 
Pratt mission-home] that she was anxious that her father’s old pa- 
pers should be added to the Historical Society collection. 


* See the next article, Some Background of Early Baptist Missions in Kansas, in this issue. 
(83) 
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Reached the Pratt home about 7:30; found Mrs. Pratt absent, but 
a daughter of one of the Journeycakes in charge. She was also 
looking after the four Pratt children. She got me a supper, saying 
that I was expected. Mrs. Pratt got back about 9:30, and we had 
a pleasant chat for an hour or more. 

“Nov. 6. Raw and chilly. Good frost. Put in entire day ran- 
sacking the attic, third floor, hunting up boxes, papers and manu- 
scripts. Packed a number of curios, a communion set (pewter) 
globes for studying geography in school room, a cuspidor used by 
Rev. Pratt and his Indian callers, etc. 

“Nov. 7. Finished packing the last of the things I had bene for 
this morning. . . . In the afternoon I got a relative of Mrs. Pratt 
to drive to the depot, where we went with the load of Indian things 
I brought back with me. There was an Indian-made bookcase, 
cherry lumber and glass front, which was in the collection. Ran 
out of nails and had to take the last of the collection to the depot 
loose, where the station agent, a young girl, kindly offered to pro- 
cure string and wire and bind them for shipment.” 

There are, it is estimated, 10,000 papers in all; handwritten and 
printed, with not a typed line in the lot. There are letters, land 
grants, allotments, deeds, contracts, government papers and a va- 
riety of miscellany, covering a period of more than sixty years, the 
bulk of them lying between 1837 and 1870. John G. Pratt was not 
only a missionary-printer, but teacher, preacher, United States In- 
dian agent, and physician extraordinary to the Indians, in the course 
of his western life. 

Taking it as a whole, the collection falls logically into the fol- 
lowing divisions of Pratt’s varied activities: 

From 1837 to 1844 he was missionary-printer at the Shawnee 
Baptist Mission in Johnson county. 

From 1844 to 1848 he was in charge of the Stockbridge Mis- 
sion, near Fort Leavenworth. (This was abandoned in the lat- 
ter year.) 

From 1848 to 1864 he was in charge of the Delaware Baptist 
Mission in Wyandotte county (from which the collection was 
taken). 

From 1864 to 1868 he was United States Indian agent at the 
old Delaware agency, with headquarters at Leavenworth. He 
was the last of the Delaware agents, as the tribe removed to 
the Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) in 1868. 
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Other Indian agents and individuals are represented to a lesset 
extent in the collection, which is broken and in many instances il- 
legible from stains and the wear and tear of the manuscript. The 
government papers are for the most part intact, and the series fairly 
in order. 

The letters for the first few years are altogether personal; even 
those from officers of the missionary board in Boston, under whose 
auspices the Pratts had taken the Indian post, were often pleasantly 
chatty of mutual acquaintances and interests. What, after all, were 
these two adventurous young missionaries but babes in the dark 
woods along the shores of the sullen Missouri river, alone save for 
other missionary company hardly older than themselves? 

The families of both John G. Pratt and Olivia Pratt are well rep- 
resented in this correspondence. The letters are extremely religious 
in tone, and those of friends and acquaintances not the less so. Even 
the younger children of the Evans family caught the solemnity of 
the elders, and the letters that passed between the young Pratts 
before their marriage are not only models of propriety, but deeply 
serious in contemplating their coming separation from home and 
kindred, and the spiritual importance of the western undertaking. 
Their very youth made the step the more momentous, for all their 
high courage. And their inexperience in the wild new country and 
the perils that may befall them there is never for an instant out of 
mind with those in the east, who had sent them forth with blessings 
and prayers and not a few tears. 

The reports of the missionary-printer from the beginning of his 
long correspondence with the secretary of the missionary society in 
Boston, Dr. L. Bolles, are almost painfully detailed as to the ex- 
penditures of the slender funds placed in his hands, and his recital 
of the hardships and privations of the Indian wilderness. The last 
penny is faithfully accounted for; the calculations of how much 
more will be actually needed for bare comforts are stated with an 
apologetic hesitation. 

Practically all the letters of those first years, both from the board 
and the families and friends, as well as the western Pratts them- 
selves, are written on the old-fashioned, unruled foolscap, once white 
but now yellowed with age and much handling. There are one or 
two daintily penned missives on a faded pink paper, from the young 
ladies of the female seminary which Olivia Pratt had so lately left, 
but even their cheerful color does not relieve the awful solemnity of 
their religious tone. 
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There being no envelopes used in this country until about 1845, 
the letters are addressed in the middle of the back, or fourth, page. 
In many instances they were sent by persons traveling west, or 
tucked in the “missionary barrels” and boxes that were sent from 
the missionary rooms in Boston to the several stations under their 
supervision in the Indian Territory of that day. Lists of the ar- 
ticles sent always accompanied the container, and were usually a 
part of the letters. Homely and useful items, all of them—clothing 
for the children, which were beginning to arrive in the missionary 
families, as well as for their elders; bedding and household necessi- 
ties of the plainest character. 

With the removal of the Pratts from the Shawnee Mission to that 
of the Stockbridge Indians (still under authority from the Boston 
board) the letters are infrequent from the families and friends, but 
increase in volume from the mission board as the scope of the 
work in the west widens. The bookkeeping is somewhat involved 
and irregular, as the business accounts are almost invariably in- 
cluded with letters, and often on the same page with personal mat- 
ter. But John G. Pratt remains faithful to detail and conscientious 
in the smallest expenditure, to the very end of his dealings with his 
Boston superiors. 

In the beginning the salary for the double office of printer and 
missionary had been $300 annually; on Pratt’s taking charge of the 
Stockbridge Mission, in 1844, this was increased to $400, and 
by 1859, according to the letters, he was receiving $500 a year. 

From 1844 to 1848 there is an appreciable increase in the ac- 
countancy contained in the letters, both to and from the board. At 
times the soul of the conscientious young missionary was sorely 
tried by the demands made upon him from headquarters. There 
seems to have been one kind of accounting done there and another 
at the mission. More than once he writhes, in his letters, at what 
he deems injustice done him by those to whom he is humanly ac- 
countable. Once, indeed, he and Mrs. Pratt gave up the Shawnee 
Mission and went back to Massachusetts. But that was for barely 
a year, and in 1841 they had returned to their first charge. 

After the abandonment of the Stockbridge Mission, and the re- 
opening of the Delaware Mission, the letters of various Indian 
agents begin to increase in this collection. Also those of a certain 
shrewd commission merchant in St. Louis, R. H. Stone, whose busi- 
ness correspondence is mixed with much dry humor and a bit of 
Baptist piety. His bills of lading, however, of which there are many 
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as the letters drop into the 1850’s, are scrupulously drawn up, and 
his accounting with his missionary customers is rigidly correct, in 
figure and in detail. 

It is not until 1864 that John G. Pratt was made United States 
Indian agent for the Delawares and took up his office in Leaven- 
worth. In the following four years the government papers of the 
collection swell in volume, running into the thousands, of printed 
form and more or less filled in. These usually follow a series, and 
considering the length of time the papers have lain in the old walnut 
log building’s attic, it is remarkable that they have retained as much 
of their physical integrity as they have; and there are few missing 
numbers in any given series. Treaties, land allotments, reports of 
Agent John G. Pratt to the government, letters to and from poli- 
ticians in Washington and elsewhere—these form the mass of the 
papers of his four-year term. That his relations with his charges 
were almost invariably cordial is richly in evidence all through the 
collection, both in letters—some from the Indians themselves—and 
in contracts and treaties made with them. 

With his entrance into government service Pratt seems to have 
left behind him the pressing cares of the missionary and the fac- 
tional differences that grew up with the new territory. The last 
years of the letters are devoted to government business: with offi- 
cials and commissioners of the Indian Department in Washington, 
superintendents in St. Louis, St. Joseph, Atchison and elsewhere, 
and with other agents at different stations. There is not, in the 
official correspondence, a very clear distinction between agents and 
subagents, and the seat of the superintendency shifts often. In the 
latter years, too, there was some desultory communication with 
army men; sometimes Indian guides were wanted; in one instance 
the Pratts, for all their kindly character, needed the protection of 
the army from an unfriendly Stockbridge Indian, one Konk-a-pot, 
whose viciousness aroused the commandant at Fort Leavenworth to 
a most spirited letter to the Pratts. 

After the retirement of John G. Pratt from his duties to the gov- 
ernment, in 1868, the letters dwindle down to personal and real- 
estate matters until the time of his death in 1900. The letters of the 
last of the century are negligible in quantity and in historical value. 

The miscellanies of the collection include some irregular church 
records of the Delaware and Stockbridge church, beginning in 1841 
and ending abruptly in 1848, about the time of Ira D. Blanchard’s 
abrupt dismissal from the church and the withdrawal of his ordina- 
tion. 
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There are also many fragments to which there are no supporting 
papers that might add a valuable chapter to the history of this 
section of those days. Painfully scrawled Indian letters; others 
purporting to come from the Indians but written in the intelligible 
and by the intelligent hand of the white man—usually some Indian 
agent. Many of these leave a speculative interest with the reader 
as to how much of the first American’s demands on the government 
and the Great White Father (as he is addressed) originated with 
themselves, and how often they were prompted by the = of 
the white men. 

Two letters, in a class by themselves, are in the year 1855, from 
a Mrs. C. P. Chapman; one addressed to Commissioner George W. 
Manypenny, of Washington, and the other to the local Delaware 
agent, B. F. Robinson. They outline a most ingenuous plan for an 
Indian school along communistic lines, which is rather startling at 
that date in the United States and in that particular section. The 
fact that the proposed school was to be nonsectarian is indicated 
in so many words, and the inference left that it was to be more cul- 
tural than religious, with only women in charge of the boys and 
girls proposed to be taken, and a single man-of-all-work. 





Some Background of Early Baptist Missions 
in Kansas 


Based on Letters in the Pratt Collection 
of Manuscripts and Documents 


Estuer Ciark Hw 


PACKAGE of letters, some of them nearly a century old, that 

have lain in the vault of the Kansas Historical Society for al- 
most twenty-five years, are an integral part of the foundation of 
the Baptist church in Kansas, if not its very corner stone. These 
letters belong to what is known as the Pratt collection, and those of 
the first decade (1837-1847) are mostly from the families and 
friends of the two young missionaries, John Gill Pratt and his wife, 
Olivia Evans Pratt.’ All are of a deeply religious nature, but there 
is in the letters of Amos Evans, father of Mrs. Pratt, and Elizabeth 
Pratt, mother of John Gill Pratt, a keen note of parental solicitude 
that in places rises to real anguish in their contemplation of the 
perils and privations of the far-distant new country which seemed 
to have swallowed up their children. 

At the time these letters were written the Indian missions were 
still in the pioneer stage in the United States. They had only a 
bare foothold in the Indian country to which the eastern tribes 
were being removed under the authority of the act of May 26, 1830. 
This location, selected by Isaac McCoy and two other commis- 
sioners for such tribes, lay west of Missouri and Arkansas, and be- 
tween the Platte and Red rivers. Of emigrant tribes, the Shawnees 
had been the first to come, settling south of the Kaw river, just 
over the western Missouri boundary, directly after the treaty with 
the Kanzas and Osages in 1825. The Delawares followed them, 
locating in the fork of the Kaw and Missouri rivers some five years 
later; and the Sac and Fox tribe, about the same time, took up land 

1. John Gill Pratt was born pepener 9, 1814, at Hingham, Mass., and after a period 
in Wakefield Academy, Reading, he graduated from Andover Seminary 1836, completing the 
entire course, including the theological. On March 29, 1887, he married Olivia Evans, of 
South Reading, and they almost immediately started for the Indian Territory, where Pratt 
was to succeed Jotham Meeker as missionary-printer at Shawanoe Baptist Mission. In 1844 
he left that point to take charge of the Stockbridge Baptist Mission, which was abandoned 
in 1848, Pratt going directly to the Delaware Baptist Mission. He was made United States 
Indian agent to the Delawares in 1864, serving until 1868, when the tribe removed into the 


Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). Mrs. Pratt was closely associated with all his missionary 
work, and after his death, April 28, 1900, she survived him only two years. 
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north of the Delawares. The Kickapoos came in 1832 and held 
their ground between the Delawares and the Sac and Fox. And 
the Pottawatomies, coming in 1837, were the new settlers in what 
is now Miami and Linn counties (removing in 1846 to the lands 
northwest that have shrunken to their present holdings in Jackson 
county). This was the distribution of the more important tribes, 
up to about 1840, in what is now northeastern Kansas. 

It was in 1817 that Isaac McCoy, at his own request, had been 
appointed the first Baptist missionary to the Indians.? His first 
charge was among the Miamis in Indiana, and later the Carey and 
Thomas stations among the Pottawatomies in Michigan. During 
his missionary years he had drawn to himself a group of younger 
men who, under his direction, were to lay the groundwork of the 
Baptist missions in the Missouri valley. The Shawanoe Baptist 
Mission, opened July 7, 1831, was in charge of Johnston Lykins.* 
It was a log structure and stood about five miles west of the Shaw- 
anoe Methodist Mission (built about the same time) in Johnson 
county, and an almost equal distance from the Shawanoe Quaker 
Mission, established in 1834, a mile southeast of Merriam, Kan. 

In 1837 Ira D. Blanchard founded the Delaware Baptist Mission, 
where the town of Edwardsville (on the interurban line between 
Kansas City and Lawrence), in Wyandotte county, now stands.‘ 
(This mission building was swept away in the flood of 1844 and was 
rebuilt in 1848, by John G. Pratt, on higher ground.) Jotham Mee- 


2. Isaac McCoy, government surveyor, missionary, preacher, was born June 18, 1784, in 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania. He married Christianna Polke, October 6, 1803, and she was 
ever after that associated with his missionary life. After his first years as missionary to the 
Miamis and other tribes in Indiana, he entered the service in Michigan at the Carey and 
Thomas stations, leaving them to establish missions in the newly opened Indian Territory in 
the Missouri valley, after the passage of the act of May 26, 1820. It was McCoy’s idea to 
give the Indians a permanent home in the territory, with a seat of government, and eventually 
ask for admission of the territory as a state. He was known as “the Apostle Paul of the 
Baptist denomination to the Indians of Kansas Territory” and his work among them continued 
until the last four years of his life, — were spent in editing a Baptist magazine at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he died, June 21, 1846. 

8. Johnston Lykins was born April 15, 1800, in Franklin county, Virginia, and his asso- 
ciation with Isaac McCoy began when he was 19, as teacher among the Weas and Kickapoos 
on the Wabash river. He followed McCoy into Michigan and married Delilah McCoy, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1827. She lived but a few years. Lykins founded the Shawanoe Baptist Mission, 
in the Indian Territory, in 1831, and later did much translating of the Indian language. He 
was associated with Jotham Meeker in the publication of the first newspaper in Kansas, in 
the Indian | the Sh Sun, which lasted from 1836 until 1842. Lykins was one 
of the founders of Kansas City, Kan., building its first ‘‘mansion”’ and being its first full-term 
mayor. He was a practicing physician at the time of his death in Kansas City, Mo., August 
15, 1876. 

4. Ira D. Blanchard first entered missionary work as a teacher under Isaac McCoy, in the 
Indian by wag =A in 1833. In 1835 he married Mary Walton, a missionary teacher, and they 

d the D Baptist Mission, at Grinter’s crossing of the Kaw river, in 1837. He 
did a valuable work on the Indian alphabet and syilabary, and in his translation of the 
Harmony of the Gospel, the original compilation of Rev. Zeisberger, of the Moravian mission 
— — The Blanchards left the missionary field in January, 1848, and retired to a 
arm in Iowa 
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ker,®5 who had been a convert to missions under the preaching of 
Robert Simerwell® in the East, had arrived with him from Michigan 
at the Shawanoe Mission in 1833. Meeker was leaving that station 
in 1837 to found a similar one among the Ottawas on the Marais 
des Cygnes (Osage) river, south, where the town of Ottawa now 
stands. But he stayed at the Shawanoe Mission, along with another 
Baptist missionary, David B. Rollin (who seems to have been but 
a transient there) , long enough to welcome the young Pratts and in- 
duct them into the work they had undertaken." 

They had decided on this step only after much agonizing heart- 
searching and prayer, as is evidenced by their mutual letters. A 
sense of solemnest responsibility to God and man attended them. In 
a letter from Reading, Mass., dated October 5, 1836, Olivia Evans 
writes to young John G. Pratt at Andover Seminary (the same 
state) : 

“In regard to the state of my own mind, since I concluded to go with you 
to the far west, I think I can say I have enjoyed great peace.” 

And on December 21, 1836, from the Charlestown Female Semi- 
nary, a letter from her expresses the wish that— 

“that western valley become indeed the cultivated garden of the Lord. And 
shall we be the unworthy instruments of bearing these glad tidings to them? 
I feel it to be a glorious privilege to labour for God. I know that if we would 


labour among the Indians we must forego the enjoyment of friends and home, 
and deny ourselves—take up the cross daily.” 


No responsive letter from the sober young student at Andover 
Seminary appears in the collection; but her own to him, January 20, 
1837, bears witness that he shared her exaltation: 


5. Jotham Meeker, missionary-printer, was born November 8, 1804, in Hamilton county, 
Ohio, and received his training as printer in Cincinnati. In the summer of 1825 he came 
under the influence of Robert Simerwell, a Baptist missionary to the Indians in Michigan, who 
was touring the East, and the two were associated at the Carey and Thomas stations in 
Michigan until 1833, when they both came to the Indian Territory. In September, 1830, 
Jotham Meeker married Eleanor Richardson, a missionary teacher, in Cincinnati, and the two 
immediately took up work at the Shawanoe Baptist Mission, leaving it in 1887 in charge of 
the Pratts. In 1882 he began a daily entry in his remarkable journal, which has survived 
him, and kept it up until a week before his death at Ottawa, Kan., January 12, 1855. Mrs. 
Meeker, whose life was devoted with his to the cause of missions, ‘survived him until March 
15, 1856. His system of ‘‘writing Indian” opened a new world to those in his charge, and 
he did much patient translating for them. 

6. Robert Simerwell’'s iation with missions, under Isaac McCoy, began in 1824, when 
Simerwell came to the Carey station, in Michigan. On March 17, 1825, he married Fannie 

Goodridge, a missionary teacher there. Simerwell was a practical blacksmith and farmer, and 
turned his hand cheerfully to these duties in the missionary field. He spent some time in the 
early 1830's at the Shawanoe Baptist Mission, but later devoted his time wholly to the Pot- 
tawatomies, beginning at the mission five miles west of Topeka, in 1848. This is said to 
have been the equivalent of a modern training school. It is claimed the youngest daughter 
of the Simerwells was the first white girl born in Kansas. The family has several descendants 
in Shawnee county. 

7. David B. Rollin and his wife were workers among the Creek Indians in 1834, and 
following some disturbances in that nation they came to the McCoy home in Westport, No- 
vember 4, 1886. They spent some time at Shawanoe Mission, being there on the arrival of 
the Pratts in 1887. Rollin was then in failing health and left missionary work in 1839, dying 
at the home of his wife’s father in Michigan, April 11, the same year. 
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“I rejoice in those feelings of devotion to [the] cause of God, which you 
express. I think much of our usefulness as well as happiness depends upon 
the state of feeling with which we enter upon this great work, and how very 
important [it is] that we should be entirely consecrated to the service of God. 
O how unworthy am I to engage in such a glorious work. How weak and in- 
sufficient am I in and of myself; but God is my helper.” 


In the meantime John G. Pratt had received a letter from Jotham 
Meeker, which he mentions in writing to Olivia Evans, January 31, 
1837: 


“He speaks of the resolution of the board to release him from his present 
field of labor on our arrival, with much feeling. ‘We thanked God and took 
courage. . . . We [the Pratts] are . . . confidently expected soon. 

With all my courage the work looks big with importance, and full of 
momentous consequences. I feel sensibly we shall both of us need divine as- 
sistance in every step of this great undertaking. Sometimes temptations strong 
and trying may fall in our way. On account of them shall we abandon the 
cause? . . . I hope you remember me at the throne of grace, where alone 
our mutual hope of success is centered.” 


The letter concludes unemotionally, “Yours in truth.” 
Before Olivia answers this serious communication she has re- 
ceived a letter dated December 11, 1836, from Mary Walton Blan- 


chard, wife of Ira D. Blanchard, both in charge of the Delaware 
Baptist Mission, which is particularly illuminative of the missionary 
situation at that time: 


“T have just received an intimation . . . that it is possible that I may 
have you for a neighbor in the spring. I do noi know as more cheering in- 
teligence could be received than that there is a sure prospect of a printer 
for Shawennoe, not even that of a much-needed laborer at this [the Delaware] 
station, for it does seem altogether wrong that brother Meeker, after having 
spent six years of hard labor in acquiring a knowledge of the Ottawa language, 
should be kept from them [the Ottawa Indians] by work that another could 
just as well perform while there is probably no man upon earth that can, with- 
out spending much time in conquering an unwritten language, fill his place 
among a people with whom he can converse and over whom he has gained an 
influence. 

“T presume that you are expecting that it is at a distance from the abodes of 
civilized beings, that you must be deprived of all the conveniences and many 
of the comforts of life; but it is not so; it is but four miles to West Port, to 
which place steamboats commenced running last summer. When I came here, 
it was a dense harsh thicket with only two buildings on the site of the town, 
one of which was a P.O. I do not know the number of inhabitants it contains 
but there are at least four dry goods and grocery stores, any of which for a 
draft on the board are willing to put their goods at 30 per cent advance on 
their cost, which brings them to about St. Louis retail prices. The rooms that 
Mr. M[eeker] ocopies are a large one below and a small one (which was 
fited up for the press but not being large enough for two to work in, it has 
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been moved to the schoolhouse) and a half-story chamber with a small fire- 
place. I mention these things more to gratify your mother than yourself, for 
I hope that no such consideration would move you in your purpose, but per- 
haps you would like to know what things you cannot obtain here. Among 
these are beds and cabinet furniture, except at an enormous price. We have 
all procured ours at Cincinnati, but iron and crockery ware are plenty almost 
al kinds of clothing will be more easily obtained than to take more than a 
present suply as I know by experience that trunks are a great care in travel- 
ing; one thing however is very scarce woolen yarn I know not what I should 
have done had not our Ohio friends suplied us, but the setlers, most of whom 
are from the South, are begining to find that our winters are too cold for 
cotton or silk stockings, and are trying to raise sheep; our Indians talk of 
trying it, but wolves are too plenty, it will not however be so bad with you 
as it is here. We are 16 miles from Shawnee and the Kaw is % mile wide 
between us, and the feriage for a single person 50 cents and for a wagon 2 
dollars yet we are far better situated as to obtaining supplies than I had ex- 
pected to be. I should think this the most healthy place I ever was ac- 
quainted with, this is a great thing for without health we cannot do much. 
There has been no regular school either here or among the Shawwenoes since 
I have been here but our’s is to be commenced very soon. It seems as though 
little had been done here but what can one family do alone? Yet something 
has been accomplished; many have learned to read their own language and 
nearly half of the gospels’ is ready for the press and the rest of it in a state of 
forwardness. . . . I feel anxious to see an English school commenced here; 
but I hardly see how it is to be kept up; it will be impossible for Sylvia or 
I to be much in school as you know that my health is not very good and I 
have a babe, and we shall have to cook dinners for all the children and ought 
to board at least three orphans children of deceased members of the church, 
who will otherwise be left without instruction as the relitives live at so great a 
distance that they cannot come daily; nor would it be satisfactory to the In- 
dians at present for a female to teach as many who design to attend are 
young men. If Mr. B[lanchard] is confined to a school, who shall finish the 
translation of the gospel? Who shall visit from family to family as he has 
done? he will it is true have some time left for to devote to these subjects, 
but each seem to demand all his time. Oh, that some one of the hundreds of 
young men who have professed to give themselves to the Lord might feel it 
duty and be permited to labor for the poor Delawares. If they are needed 
more in other places how great indeed must be the want of labourers! : 
I have an opportunity to send to the ofice this morning and think of nothing 
but shoes, which you perhaps would think of, I thought I took a good suply 
but now have reason to regret I did not take more, there are plenty to be 
had, but I will not say of what quality.” 


Under date of February 8, 1837, Olivia comments happily upon 
the letter: 


“Tt is indeed gratifying to hear from one so near the field of our future 
labors.” 


And in a very feminine “P.S.” she writes: 
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“The young ladies of the seminary . . . frequently say ‘O, I wish I was 
going with you.’ Yes, say[s] one yesterday, ‘My soul exults for your happy 
fate thus to give all to Christ. Go. I would not wrest the privilege from you. 
And though Nature frowns and foes surround, yet it will be sweet to suffer for 
Christ.’ ” 


From Reading, March 2, 1837, Olivia writes to John Pratt, still 
at Andover Seminary. For all its high courage and resolution there 
is an undercurrent of youthful heartache at the prospect of leaving 
her familiar surroundings: 


“Having bid adieu to the loved ones at Charlestown I have returned to my 
own dear home. I felt that the dear friends in C. were bound to my heart 
by the strong ties of affection, but I knew not how strong till the hour of 
separation arrived. If the ties of nature are stronger than those of friendship, 
I know not how painful it will be to rend them. I will not however, be over- 
anxious about the parting hour. . . . Since my return, friends and home 
seem so dear that the wish to always stay with them has sometimes half in- 
truded itself into my mind. But six hundred millions of precious souls are 
perishing . . . and shall I hesitate to leave friends and home, however 
dear, if I can in any way be instrumental to leading any to the knowledge of 
the truth? . . . The glory of God and the salvation of these poor perishing 
souls is infinitely more important than my own personal feelings d 
Christ . . . is entitled to my all, and He shall have it. . . . I cannot 
contemplate this great work upon which we are so soon to enter without emo- 
tions of deep concern and intense anxiety; its responsibilities cause me to 
tremble . . . it is arduous enough to task to the uttermost the noblest 
energies of man. . . . I have been told that it is indeed impracticable to 
go among those cruel and revengeful Indians who thirst for the blood of the 
white man—that it is an insalubrious clime that will surely deprive me of 
health and prevent my doing any good .. . that a mother’s love is too 
dear to be sold for any other . . . ‘yet none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself’ . . . for this glorious object 
would I live, for this labor, and for this die.” 


A scant “P. S.” only is devoted to personal matters: “He [father] 
will attend to the publishment of our intentions, if you desire it.” 
(Probably the publishing of the old-time “banns.’’) 

This is the last of the letters of the collection that passed between 
Olivia Evans and John G. Pratt. The diary of Jotham Meeker 
(May 11, 1837) speaks briefly of their advent at the Shawnee Mis- 
sion: “Mr. and Mrs. Pratt arrive from Massachusetts.” 

The slip of a girl who, with the young printer-and-theological 
student had “left all for Christ,” was yet to “learn to bear the dis- 
appointments and trials of life with patience,” as she had written 
him, December 27, 1836, and to find among “the cruel and revenge- 
ful Indians” some of the warmest friends of her after life. She is 
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said to have been a most attractive young woman at the time of her 
marriage, red-cheeked, black-eyed and with her hair worn in ring- 
lets, as was the fashion for many of the young women of that day. 

A picture of her that has come down with the collection shows her 
as she became in her last years—the black eyes still sparkling, and 
with glints of the humor in them for which she is said to have been 
noted, though none of it appears in her letters. The hair that was 
worn in ringlets on her wedding day is softly white and parted in 
the middle, above a face that all the sorrows of the lean missionary 
years could not make less than lovely. For she had borne seven 
children, at the different missions, and four of them had died—little 
Ann, the first, and Johnny and Eddie, all in childhood; only Lucius, 
the second born, had lived to manhood. He married Nannie, the 
daughter of Charles Journeycake. 

It was June 24, 1837, before John G. Pratt made an informal re- 
port to the society that had sent him west, as its missionary-printer. 
Under that date he writes to Dr. Lucius Bolles, corresponding secre- 
tary, describing a fairly uneventful journey, and then proceeds to 
affairs nearer at hand: 

“We met with a very kind reception at the mission house from our friends, 
Messrs. Rollin, Meeker and their families. Though much disappointed at 
the appearance of things in this wilderness and benighted country, it is agree- 
ably so. The location of the mission buildings is elligible; being a little re- 
moved from the immense Prarie, health must be retained much better than 
in the more marshy and timbered lands. I have found scarcely one object to 
meet the expectations I had previously formed, except the great moral desti- 
tution. We are located where the principles of the Gospel are much wanting; 
and it is truly painful to us to notice the stupidity of these ‘sons of the 
forest,’ in the reception of religious instruction. How was my heart pained 
the first Sabbath after we reached this place, to see so few attend religious ex- 
ercises; four or five Indians, only, being present. Their inattention and dis- 
regard to the word preached was lamentable in the extreme. While in the 
room, instead of listening, they were diverting themselves with some object, 
which uniformaly kept them engaged; and when that ceased to engage their 
curiosity, they would rise and walk out of doors a few minutes and then re- 
turn; all their actions seemed to say—‘We desire not a knowledge of his 
ways.’ And though faithfully informed of the blessedness of religion, and the 
love of Christ, as manifested on the cross towards others; by actions they 
replied ‘we will not have this man to reign over us.’ We have previously 
felt for the condition of those without the Gospel, and destitute of its sancti- 
fying influences, but when we now behold how degraded they are, and how 
unhappy in time and eternity they must be, we pity their case; we rejoice 
that God has directed our steps to this land of darkness, and pray that as 
those who love the blessed Saviour, we may shine as lights amid the sur- 
rounding midnight; that these poor souls wandering they know not where, 
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may be induced to embrace the same Saviour, and become heirs, also, of the 
kingdom of Heaven. We feel that there is here abundant opportunity to try 
the effect of example; and excellent situation to live religion and show by 
works that there is a reality in the doctrines we profess to believe and teach 
them. 

“In many respects we are tried, but not discouraged, though so far from 
home and earthly friends, we feel to adhere the closer to our friend in heaven, 
who we find in truth ‘sticketh closer than a brother.’ Leaving, as we have 
done, at an early age the land that gave us birth, and the friends and other en- 
joyments we had ever been accustomed to hold dear, it may not seem strange 
to you that we often think, and speak of what we have left behind; it is hard 
to realize how great the distance is which separates us from home, but [we] 
feel happy in the reflection that we are no farther from heaven and our kind 
parent above. We never for a moment suffer ourselves to be carried away 
with reflections on our present condition in comparison with what it was in 
Massachusetts; though deprived of many enjoyments we then possessed, still 
Christ is ours, and in him all our wants are supplied, and every needed com- 
fort is granted us from his liberal hand; so that while health and the pros- 
pect of usefulness are ours, we remain happy and content. 

“Brother Meeker left on the 17th for the Ottawa settlement with his family; 
the man who moved them has just returned and says they arrived in health 
and spirits. The missionaries are generally in health except my wife, who has 
been feeble and billious ever since we arrived. We have had for several weeks 
past almost daily much rain, accompanied with heavy thunder; everything is 
so wet and decaying, fevers are much feared. Whenever the sun appears, it 
is so scorching as to be almost unendurable in the open air. My health has 
uniformly been good thus far. 

“T have been so much engaged since my arrival in preparing to fill Bro. 
Meeker’s place, it has kept me out of the printing office more than was disir- 
able. There has for some time past, been much work in the office, so that a 
man employed by Mr. Meeker before my arrival, is still with me, assisting in 
printing Mr. McCoy’s Register, which is nearly finished. 

Yrs. Joun G. Pratt.” 


This seems to be the letter proper; but there is some additional 
matter on the last page: 


“We have found much difficulty in preparing to keep house since Mr. 
Meeker’s departure, every article is exorbitantly high, both of furniture and 
food. So that of the money left after paying for our journey we have spent 
50 dollars for the house. We have purchased but few articles with the above 
sum, as few as we could get along with, and have nearly exhausted our first 
half year’s salary, still our want of necessary articles in the house is very 
great. Much is needed to be done both in the house and printing office, before 
the winter months set in, to make them comfortable. Mr. Meeker feeling un- 
settled as to his stay at Shawanoe, has neglected repairs; the buildings all 
being made of log and the space in between each log filled with nothing but 
mud, the mud has fallen out, leaving large cracks for the admission even of 
rabbits. We have already been thoroughly drenched while in bed at night 
several times, and it cannot be conducive to health, especially as slender as is 
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that of my wife. It should be fixed with lime mortar, and in regard to it I 
hope you will remark, before winter sets in. The following is the state of 
my money affairs with the Board: 

Received for myself and wife before leaving Boston 


Do. to defray expenses to this place 
Do. of Mr. Smith in Cincinnati an addition of 


Expense of the journey was 
Paid for feathers at Louisville, Ky 
For furniture and so forth at this place 


In an unsigned, undated letter, evidently written about the same 
time, and to Dr. Bolles, the young missionary speaks of the new 
field darkly, as “a land shaddowing with death.” 


“We are frequently compelled to lament that so little is or can be done 
for the religious advancement of these Indians. We sometimes think our 
usefulness might have been greater had we remained among friends at home, 
but we do not cherish such feelings; if God has sent us to this part of his 
vineyard and bid us occupy it, here we desiré to remain until he in his wise 
providence shall make it plainly our duty to remove. We do not feel our- 
selves alone; Bro. Rollin and family are the kindest of friends; in their 
society and council we enjoy much. We look to them as our earthly guides 
in all matters of doubt, as those who have been over that part of the path of 
life which remains for us yet to travel. 

“On the Sabbath, we as families, have resolved ourselves into a Bible 
class which we attend to after the public services are over. We feel happy 
in our situation, notwithstanding [we are] away from home and friends. The 
health of Mrs. Pratt has not been as good as formerly since our arrival; and 
so many persons frequently being with us considerably increases her labor. 
Many friends in Mass. have predicted we shall soon become unreconciled 
to our condition, because we were young, this has often been mentioned; but 
while Christ remains our hope; while we love him and his cause; while a 
field of usefulness remains open at this place we apprehand no disinclination 
to remain will be manifested by us.” 


There is an appealingly boyish anxiety in the “P. 8.”: “Will the 
magazine be sent to us?” Possibly this was some Baptist periodical. 

A letter from the mother of John G. Pratt is a chronicle of the 
village happenings since the departure of the young missionaries, 
and voices a concern for their welfare: 

“Wosurn, [Mass.] July 31, 1837. 

“My Dear Son—With deep feelings of emotion I now sit down to address 
an absent Child although Huge Mountains and deep valies separate us in 
person yet we have the privilege of communeicating our thoughts on paper 
and convey them to each other but their is another and still greater—we 
can meet at a Throne of Grace and there ask those blessings wich will stand 
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in dayly need, in wich you share largely among your friends here. I cannot 
but rejoice that you have been permited to arive to your destined station 
without any accident after you left we heard of a great many Steamboat 
disasters wich caused me some anxiety but learning that most of them started 
on the Sabbath I was confident that you were not among them. ... I 
will endeavor to give you an acount of the afaires here as for myself I have 
a@ verry pleasant situation and find Woburn people friendly and inteligent 
. . Louisa is with me yet [a daughter] Harrison [possibly a son] is still 
in North Reading has had but little Business . . . they have a son wich 
was born the 27 of May Olivia [Harrison’s wife] got along verry comfortable 
for 2 weeks . . .-° Harrison at her solicitation and without the consent of 
her Nurs prepared and gave her some Bacon wich distressed her verry much 
‘ . she went into fits and continued to have them for 24 hours 
and did not sleep all that time continually talking upon every subject except 
religion she would repeatedly say John [G. Pratt] is Married is he not well 
I did not go to his wedding at other times she would say I did not have any 
of his Cake. she has since been to W[oburn] and appears very much herself 
they have a fine little boy they think of nameing John Gill or John Harrison 
I supose you will have no objection. . . . Wee attended meeting yesterday 
Saw George Evans [brother of Olivia Evans Pratt and a strong Abolitionist] 
he came to W[oburn] to attend an Antislaverry Lecture by W[endell] Philps 
. he said he had not received a letter from Olivia he said he suposed 
you had not got your lugage yet was one reason .. . as neare as I can 
learn Olivia’s mother did not break her heart about her [Olivia] leaving 
4 Brother Silas Richardson he called to see me the other day says that 
the Printing Business is verry dull. Mr. Gould has dismissed most of his 
printers . . . Mr. Clough has no painting . . . he has ben to Boston 
to seek imployment but could find none . . . Capn. West has failed and 
Esq. Funnall [?] Posted down to Martha’s Vinyard to atach his property 
but it was all out of his power to find anything . . . W. O. Johnson your 
late teacher and principal of the Lattin Academy is no more. . . . Caleb 
Shute has resigned the office in the Sabbath School Depository and ben 
out of Business for 3 months . . . I do not know any one that does not 
Complain of the times Business of all kinds is stagnated Many that were rich 
have become poor and those that were poor have become distressed it 
verryly [is] serious times here in a Pecuniary point you are better of[f] 
where you are . . . I have ben thus particular because you wanted to 
know all the particulars now I want you in return to tell me all the partic- 
ulars and wheather you have got cured of the dispepsia and how Olivia’s 
health is I feel sometimes that you were to young to go so far to labour 
among the Indians wich are so savage and a climate so uncongenial? I then 
ask myself the question was it an uncalled for Sacrifice . . . I have lived 
nearly 60 years in the pleasantest part of our Country, but have found it 
thus far but a vaste howling wilderness and a desart to the aspiring mind 
wich believes nothin true but Heaven 
“Yesterday we attended the ordination of Mr. Hoper and there I saw your 
Father and Mother Evans from them I received a letter to read from Olivia 
to Emily Mr. Elvans] said . . . he was verry anxious about you on 
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account of your leakey house he said he should see the board and have 
Something done 

“T will now give you some information concerning our ministering brethren. 

Mr. Sayer of South Reading has ben found guilty of kissing his maidservant 

. it took place some time since but of late the Editor of the Trumpit 
was applied to to publish it he desirous to know the fact aplyed to Sayer to 
know the truth of the story he acknowledged it but remarked that it was more 
disgraceful than wicked it was not published but the story is going the rounds 
amongh the Universalists the Church However has settled it with him and 
forgiven . . . Another case is that of Mr. Harris of Malden he has come 
out a Universalist and publickly acknowledged it before his Congregation 
and the consequence was that his people dismised him he has got up quite 
a flowerishing high Scool in M[alden] has contracted for a valuable Apperatus 
for the use of it he has also applied to several young ladies to become his 
Wife but has hitherto ben unsuccessful . . . Amasa [Brown, her son-in-law] 
is here he thinks much of you and prays fervantly for you. Louisa [Brown’s 
wife] says she often imagines herself where you are and looks in to see what 
you are doing your Aunt Otterman wishes to be remembered to you with 
her best wishes and kind regards she thinks much of you Aunt Shute and 
family visited me this summer they tender the same love give my best love 
to Olivia and tell her to rite me verry soon I hope you will be suported under 
your various hardships and tryals to this end you must look to God he a 
lone is able to give you strength eaqual to your day to him I commend you 

Exuimasera Pratr to John G. Pratt.” 

The faint warning of the struggle to come a quarter of a century 
later, in the reference to Wendell Phillips’ antislavery lecture, deep- 
ens in tone in the letters from George Evans himself, several years 
later. But on the whole the New England correspondents were 
more concerned with the Indian perils to which their young family 
in the new territory were subjected. Elizabeth Pratt’s letters, in 
their fidelity to homely detail, must have somewhat appeased the 
human hunger for home news; and for all their rather bleakly ma- 
ternal note the “deep feelings of emotion” are there. 

A calamitous strain runs through much of the eastern news, re- 
flecting an economic depression similar to that of our own times. 
An undated letter with those of 1837, from Catherine Wellington, 
contains the intelligence that— 

“IL. Wyman of Woburn has faild and commenced bisness again at Hudson 
faild again and tryed to hang himself B. Brooks in company with Darius 
has taken the bankruptcy law and now they are looking him up, so you see 
we all have a share.” 

Another letter of this period, undated and signed only “M. L. L.,” 
swings away from the religious line a bit in confessing: 


“I suppose that some time hence I may leave the home of my youth and 
cast my lot with another, but do you keep this hint & not let any one know 
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that ever I gave it to you. that person is a relative although a distant one, 
a person that you never saw, my friends like him. there may be something 
to prevent on further acquaintance, but I hope my heavenly father will direct 
me.” 


There is a marginal note: “Burn this.” O faithless Olivia! 

Another letter from young Pratt to Dr. Bolles, September 22, 
1837, complains of receiving no word from the Society to which he 
was responsible, and contains the news that Mrs. Pratt “has been 
very sick for some weeks past.” 


“The disease appears to have been brought on” he writes “by the change 
of climate and working beyond her strength. . . . The labor is too severe 
for her feeble constitution and help is not easily Calne’ in these ends of 
the earth.’” 


Again the appealing postscript: “Can we have the magazine?” 

Before Dr. Bolles has answered this, the third of John G. Pratt’s 
letters to him, in the collection, comes one to his “Beloved Children” 
from Amos Evans, under date, Reading, October 23, 1837: 


“We have heard some thing respecting the hostile appearance of the Osage 
Indians” the anxious father says. “We hope & pray that the Lord will pre- 
serve you from all harm & restore your health that you may labor for him. 
But we ask, if the Indians appear quarrelsome & have lost confidence in the 
whites & are not disposed to receive the truth from you or hear your words, 
does not prudence & duty require you to leave them? We know God can 
preserve us amid the greatest dangers, but can there be any confidence placed 
in the specious appearance of friendship of the Indians, when their jealousies 
are aroused against our people? . . . Dr. Bolles read your letter sent to 
us, & said that he did not believe it was required that you do so much for 
other missionaries, to labour excessively & destroy your health, or to continue 
there for any considerable time if it is evident you cannot enjoy health in 
that climate . . . We hope your house will be made comfortable should 
you be directed in the providence of God, & spared to labour there ei 
Mr. Pratt’s mother & brother have recently called on us . . . We all ex- 
change letters which are sent from you 

“Business is dull with us, we think the lnbouring class of the community 
anticipate a harder winter than we have been wont to see. We live in an 
extravagant world, & at an extravagant age; and we must now learn by ex- 
perience that we do not really need (as you have expressed it in your letter) 
so much as we have been in the habit of thinking. And now as to the little 
church, you requested me to write all about it. As to our outward sircum- 
stances the state of business is such that I think we shall not be able at present 
to pay the Debt on the M[eeting] house, the notes on those pews which were 
just sold are now due, & altho 20 per cent was paid at the sale yet some say 
they had rather give up their pews than to be compelled to pay the remainder 
at this time; for notwithstanding the scarcity of money & the want of em- 
ployment every article of food bears a high price. Yet we are waiting for 
brighter prospects, & would not repine under these adverse providences, but 
pray that they may all work for our good. i 
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“T feel I am not half awake, & that I do not feel a hundredth part as I 
ought upon the subject [of religion.] I sometimes think I wish to feel so as 
to prevent my usual repose, that I may offer up my supplications with strong 
crying & tears to him who is able & willing to answer the prayer of faith. But 
Alas, it is too often otherwise with me.” 


On the same sheet, George Evans, Olivia’s brother, wrote: 


“In one of Olivia’s letters she mentioned about Amos [another brother] and 
me thinking of the West . . . This emigrating is not what it is cracked 
up to be. I have seen a great many from there who do not give very favor- 
able accounts of the country and the people.” 


It is in his short letter, too, that “little Rosetta,” a younger sister, 
makes her first appearance: 

“She says she should like to slip her hand into a large pan of red plums 
and I don’t doubt it.” 

On November 20, 1837, Dr. Bolles, of Boston, writes the long- 
looked-for letter: 

“My Dear Brornern—We are concerned to hear of the sickness of your 
amiable companion & hope you will take measures without delay to afford 
her some relief. If no faithful assistant can be obtained for her for a time, 
she must decline serving others than her own family, as I perceive from her 
letters to the friends in Reading, she has accustomed herself to do. Strangers 
have no claim to crowd themselves on your hospitality, when your wife is 
actually too feeble to serve them, nor shd. you hesitate under such circum- 
stances to excuse her, & request them to seek accommodations elsewhere. The 
house which you occupy must be made tight & comfortable, & we wish, if it 
has not been done, that you will take immediate measures to make it so, when 
this reaches you. You will exercise a sound discretion as to the amount of 
repairs, & see that they are obtained on the best terms & report the same to 
us. For the expense so incurred, presuming it will not be large, you will 
be at liberty to draw on our Treasurer.” 

It must have warmed the hearts and cheered the failing spirits of 
the youthful missionaries, so recently transplanted from New Eng- 
land soil, to know that the Society in Boston was really concerned 
for their earthly as well as their spiritual welfare. Anxiety over the 
health of Olivia Pratt spread through both families in the East, as 
well as to their friends, and occasioned much perplexity as to what 
Divine Providence expected of its young emissaries under the trying 
circumstances. That they were both homesick to the genuine im- 
pairment of their health, is apparent. The eastern contingent of 
the blood might advise and caution, as they assuredly did in their 
letters, but seldom was anything that might be construed as a com- 
mand to return ever given. The New England Baptist did not trifle 
with the Higher Will, nor question it too rigidly. In spite of the 
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very natural forebodings of Olivia’s mother and father, and the 
mother of John G. Pratt, there seems to have been a feeling among 
them all that the very finger of God was pointing to the west, and 
that His hand was overshadowing His bewildered children in “that 
Western Valley” where young, untried Olivia Evans (while still in 
the shelter of Charlestown Seminary) had expressed herself as will- 
ing to “labor” and if necessary, “to die.” 

But she lived to see much of it “the cultivated garden of the Lord” 
under the ministrations of John G. Pratt and herself, though not 
until they had both found in a welter of hardships and disappoint- 
ments—and in times of stress when the Society in Boston seemingly 
had failed them—that “there is no discharge in that war.” 

“Our prayer is,” Elizabeth Pratt once wrote to her much-tried 
son (Nov. 22, 1837), “that you may come out of the furness as gold 
tryed in the fire.” 

They could hardly have done that had it not been for the whole- 
some cheer of the home letters, burdened though they are, for the 
most part, with deep religious solemnity in contemplating the ul- 
timate salvation, not only of the western savages but of themselves. 
The quaint expression, “indulging a hope,” occurs in almost every 
letter, even in an undated and unsigned one: “Sarah Williams 
has lately spoke of a hope.” 

The friendly, heart-warming gossip of Elizabeth Pratt’s letters is 
conscientiously toned down before their close. On November 22, 
1837, she writes: 

“Joseph Shute has returned and appears . . . much improved in his 
manners at least. I should think he had returned from an Acadimy instead 
of a man of Wars vessel. he bids fair to make a stidey man Ebens wife 
has become pios and James wife also I hope their Husbands will soon follow 
their example . . . I need tryals and the Lord knows how to try me.” 

There are but two letters from Catherine Evans, the mother of 
Olivia, one a scant half page to “Ever Remembered Olivia,” under 
date April 16, 1838, after the arrival at Shawanoe Baptist Mission 
of little Ann Eliza Pratt, to whom brief reference is made: “Rosett 
says you must kiss Ann for she and Jonas.” 

But some years later, from the pen of the same young Rosett 
(February 13, 1841), we have an appealing picture of the mother: 


“She says . . . I must write for her . . . She cannot tell you how 
much she wants to see you all. when she thinks of you for awhile the great 
big tears would roll down her cheeks . . . she hopes she shall see Ann 


before she grows so large she shall not know her she has got the little chair 
all painted up green ready for her when she comes.” 
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From Catherine Evans herself, in the second letter (September 
14, 1843): 

“Do write very soon. I feel as if I could not wait one day longer. How I 
long to see them little children [Ann and Lucius] do kiss them for me. Tell 
Ann she cant tell how much I do want to see her and ask her if she thinks 
she shall ever see me again.” 

The sweet and shadowy figures of the two children, especially 
little Ann, run in and out of the letters; but sometime before 1848 
she fades from the picture; but not until she had made one or two 
visits to the East with her parents, since on March 4, 1844, from 
Reading, Mary Evans, the sister of Olivia, writes: 

“It seems but yesterday that I saw Ann in grandma’s garden picking posies 
to carry to meeting.” 

There is nothing in the letters more poignant than the picture that 
simple sentence draws, unless it is of a contented little Ann sitting 
by the loving-hearted Catherine Evans, in the little green-painted 
chair. 

It is to be regretted that there are so few letters in the collection 
from John G. Pratt himself, and none from Olivia Pratt after her 
marriage. There are scores of letters from the East; human, whole- 
some, intelligent, for all the depressing character of their somberly 
religious content. They are valuable as well for the faithful deline- 
ation of the sturdy life of New England in that period, from which 
so much of the actual life of Kansas was drawn; and which, in its 
hard idealism, was no doubt the mainspring of the fanatical puritan- 
ism of which Kansas stands accused at times. There is prima facie 
evidence that the letters did much to keep alive two valiant young 
souls who had chosen the Indian service as their portion until the 
hardy faith of the early Baptists, somewhat modified of its primitive 
sternness, had taken unmistakable root in the Missouri valley. The 
Baptist church in Kansas was founded on a rock, no less that of 
Israel because human hands in New England helped in the laying 
of it. 








Surveying the Southern Boundary 
Line of Kansas 


From the Private Journal of Col. Joseph E. Johnston 
Edited by Nytz H. Mier 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


N March 25, 1856, nearly two years after Kansas was organized 

as a territory under provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska act, 
May 30, 1854, a bill was introduced in congress by John S. Phelps, 
representative from Missouri, to provide for the survey of the south- 
ern boundary line of the territory... The boundaries of the territory 
after its organization were described as follows: 

“Beginning at a point on the western boundary of the state of Missouri, 
where the thirty-seventh parallel of north latitude crosses the same (about 
thirty miles north of the southwest corner of Missouri, or 36° 30’ parallel of 
north latitude); thence west on said parallel to the eastern boundary of New 
Mexico; thence north on said boundary to latitude thirty-eight; thence fol- 
lowing said boundary westward to the east boundary of the territory of Utah, 
on the summit of the Rocky Mountains; thence northward on said summit to 
the fortieth parallel of latitude; thence east on said parallel to the western 
boundary of the state of Missouri; thence south with the western boundary of 
said state (being a meridian line passing through the middle of the mouth of 
the Kansas river) to the place of beginning.” 2 


Until January, 1854, the parallel 36° 30’ was the proposed south- 
ern boundary of the new territory. This was to enable the territorial 
government to control the Santa Fe trail.* The significance of the 
line 36° 30’ in the Missouri compromise also might explain its use 
in tentative bills for territorial organization drawn up previous to 
that date; the proposed repeal of the Missouri compromise did away 
with this significance.* A map of Kansas and Nebraska, indorsed 
August 5, 1854, by George W. Manypenny, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, shows the thirty-seventh parallel as the dividing line be- 
tween the Osage and Cherokee reservations.’ This and similar 
mappings of the territory may have influenced Senator Stephen A. 


1. House Journal, gg Cong., Ist and 2d dawg he s.n. 888, p. 719. 


2. Martin, Geo “The Boundary L: of Kansas,” Kansas Historical Collections, 
v. 11, p. 55. See, aa *Kansas-Nebraska bill, 1 10 U. 8. Stat. L., pp. 288-284, 


8. Hall, Willard P., February 10, 1858. Congressional Globe, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 560. 
4. _Gittinger, Roy, “Separation of Nebraska and Kansas From the Indian Territory,” 
of Oklahoma, v. 1, p. 28. 


The compiler erred. Corrected maps show the division 3 miles north of the thirty- 
a parallel. 
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Douglas to establish the thirty-seventh parallel in section nineteen 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill as the southern boundary of Kansas.® 

Indian tribes located within the limits or jurisdiction of the terri- 
tory were expressly “excepted out of the boundaries,” in the provi- 
sions of the act, and were in no way to become a part of the terri- 
tory of Kansas until such tribes signified their assent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be included within said territory.’ A 
similar “exception” clause was contained in the act of January 29, 
1861, admitting Kansas as a state. Thus, the thirty-seventh paral- 
lel did not become the effective southern boundary of Kansas until 
the treaty of February 23, 1867, when the Quapaws, last of the tribes 
to conform, ceded all their right, title and claim to land in Kansas.® 
The Cherokee Nation, another principal Kansas land-owning tribe, 
relinquished its title by the treaty of July 19, 1866, ratified and con- 
firmed by the act approved July 31, 1866.%° 

Surveying of the ultimate boundary line was not to be delayed un- 
til such Indian claims had been quieted, however, for the house re- 
ferred the bill providing for the survey of the southern boundary of 
Kansas (34th Cong., 1st sess. H. R. 197) as introduced by Mr. 
Phelps, to its committee on territories. The bill was returned with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute therefor which was 
passed by the house June 23, 1856.12 Seven days later the senate 
concurred,!? and the act as approved on July 8 became law: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the President of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to cause the southern boundary line 
of the territory of Kansas, between the state of Missouri and the territory of 
New Mexico, to be surveyed and distinctly marked, and a plat of said survey 
shall be deposited in the office of the Secretary of the Interior, and another plat 
of said survey shall be deposited in the office of the secretary of the territory 
of Kansas.” 18 

A supplementary act making an appropriation of $35,400 for the 
work was approved August 18, 1856.™* 

The Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, on April 25, 1857, 
printed notices of military movements for the spring and summer. 
Among these was the announcement that Lieut.-Col. Joseph E. 


6. 10 U. 8. Stat. L., p. 288. 

7. Ibid., p. 284. 

8. 12 U. 8. Stat. L., p. 127. 

9. 15 U. 8. Stat. L., Treat. 8, p. 30. 

10. 14 U. 8. Stat. L., Treat. 8, pp. 120-121. 

11. House Journal, 84th Cong., 1st and 2d sess., part 2, s.n. 839, p. 1100. 
12. Ibid., p. 1182. 

18. 11 U. 8. Stat. L., p. 27. 

14. Ibid., pp. 189-140. 
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Johnston,” First cavalry, with four companies of that regiment and 
two companies of the Sixth infantry, was to proceed early in May 
upon duty connected with the survey of the southern boundary of 
Kansas. 

On May 2 the Herald reported that extremely cold weather as- 
sured but little grass for two or three weeks and the expedition 
might be delayed as a result. Colonel Johnston had been in St. 
Louis, April 25, on business relating to the survey. He was to 
return to Fort Leavenworth and conduct the troops to the starting 
point on the Missouri line at the thirty-seventh parallel, there to be 
met by J. H. Clarke and Hugh Campbell, astronomers, and J. E. 
Weyss, surveyor, with their party. 

Colonel Johnston kept a day-by-day account of this survey, 
covering the period from May 16, when the expedition left Leaven- 
worth, to October 29, 1857, when he encamped on Spring river be- 
low Cherokee county, Kansas, on his return. The journal was 
penciled in an account book, 8x14 inches, and is a part of the 
Johnston collection donated to the library of the College of William 
and Mary in Virginia by Hon. Robert M. Hughes, a nephew of 
Joseph Johnston. Through the courtesy of Dr. E. G. Swem, college 
librarian, the journal is here reproduced exactly as written except 
for the employment of punctuation marks and capitalization for 
clarity. 

A plat of the survey, in seven sections, is a part of the Kansas 
State Historical Society’s map collection. It was an 1878 accession 
from former-governor James M. Harvey and assisted materially in 
the preparation of notes for the journal. Presumably it is the copy 
provided the office of the secretary of the territory in compliance 
with the act of congress relative to the survey. The trail of the 
wagon train as it meandered about the thirty-seventh parallel to 
the New Mexican boundary line and as it returned through the 
confines of present-day Oklahoma is clearly shown. 

The supply train which was due on the Santa Fe trail August 31, 
near the end of the line, was delayed, and part of the command was 
dispatched nearly 80 miles toward Fort Leavenworth to meet it.'¢ 

15. Joseph Eccleston Johnston was born at Cherry Grove, Va., February 3, 1807. He was 
graduated at West Point on July 1, 1829. Following the customary advancements for meri- 
torious service, he attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel of the First cavalry March 3, 1855, 
and was in command of the surveying party sent to mark the southern boundary of Kansas in 
1857. On June 28, 1860, he was made quartermaster general of the army with the rank of 
brigadier general, but resigned April 22, 1861, after Virginia seceded. He was then made 


major general of Virginia volunteers and later full general in the Confederate service. He died 
on March 21, 1891, in Washington, D. C 


16. Letter from the Secretary of War, house of representatives, 835th Cong., 1st sess., Ez. 
Docs., No. 108. 
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A report from friendly Kiowas that a large band of Cheyennes was 
in the vicinity sent the troops scouring the countryside while the 
surveyors were completing their work, but the search was futile. 

Final calculations on the line were made September 10. The 
corner stone was established on that date near the source of Willow 
creek, a small tributary of the Cimarron river. Total distance from 
the Missouri border was 462 miles, 1,001 feet.” 

The homeward march was begun September 20. A copy of a letter 
from Colonel Johnston to the adjutant general, June 5, indicated 
that the party would return via Crawford’s Seminary.’* Receipt of 
a communication September 8 from John B. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, dated May 5, 1857, directed Colonel Johnston to ascertain the 
most practicable route for a railroad from the initial point of the 
boundary to the Rio Grande.’® The tardy delivery of the message 
prohibited a thorough exploration of the terrain, but, obviously as 
a result of this order, Colonel Johnston split the caravan when it 
reached the juncture of Buffalo creek with the Cimarron river in 
order that the two divisions might examine more territory on their 
return. Captain Wood was instructed to lead the wagon train back 
to the Missouri line. Colonel Johnston, with a cavalry company, 
turned south to the bend of the Canadian river near the ninety- 
ninth meridian, before again resuming the northeasterly trek to the 
southeast corner of Kansas. 


II. ENTRIES FROM THE JOURNAL: May 16 To OcToser 29, 1857. 


May 16th. Left Fort Leavenworth about 11 o. c. A. M. with two 
companies 6th Infy (E & K—Capt. Garnett; Lieut. Smith & Mc- 
Lemore)”® & two squadrons Ist cavalry, with two-fifths of six- 
months provision. Cavalry officers: Capts. Wood, De Saussure, & 


17. Methvin, J. J., “The Fly Leaf,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 6, pp. 348-349. 


18. The letter, Johnston to Samuel Cooper, was copied on a flyleaf of the journal, now in 
possession of the College of William and Mary library. Crawford Seminary, a Quapaw mis- 
sion school of the M. E. Church, South, was established in the Quapaw Nation, March 27, 
1848, and was named for T. H. Crawford, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1832- 1845. About 
April, 1848, it was moved to a new site about five miles north, near and east of the present 
Baxter Springs, close to the north line of the Quapaw lands. This new site was on the 
military road from Fort Leavenworth to Fort Gibson, about five miles west of the Missouri 
line, and was the most southern post office on the government mail route in the territory from 
1848 to 1868. See Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery’s list of ‘““Dead Towns of Kansas,” Kansas 
State Historical Society. (Not published.) 

19. House of representatives, 35th Cong., Ist sess., Ez. Docs., No. 108. 


20. Infantry officers were: Capt. Richard Brooke Garnett, who became a brigadier general, 
C. 8. A., and was killed July 8, 1868, at the battle of Gettysburg; Lieut. Benjamin Franklin 
Smith, who was made a brigadier general of volunteers in the Union army, and Lieut. Owen 
Kenan McLemore, who went into the Confederate army as a lieutenant colonel, and died from 
wounds, September 14, 1862. Heitman, Francis B., Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, v. 1. 
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Anderson; Lieuts. Bell, Otis, Thompson, Ingraham & Taylor.” 
1,000 bushels of corn had been sent forward 200 miles by Capt. 
Beall.22_ Forage for 12 days accompanied the party. Three Dela- 
ware guides were employed: Jim Connor, Benjamin Love & George 
Washington (the last name probably selected by the bearer). The 
1st encampment was on 9 Mile creek. 

May 17th. Marched at 7 0.c. The Comy train which had started 
on the 15th & the two companies of Infy with their wagons were 
sent to the Delaware Crossing.2* The rest of the party went to 
Tola’s ferry. Companies F & K with the prairie guns, crossed. So 
did the Infantry at the lower ferry. 

May 18th. Companies C & I crossed, the latter at the lower 
ferry, & joined the other four near the Baptist church on the Califor- 
nia road,** where we waited for the Comy & forage wagons which 
came up about 9 A. M. 

May 19th. The whole party encamped on Indian creek, where 
Dr. Wright joined it, about 13 miles from the ferries. 

May 20th. Passed Little Santa Fee,> about 2 miles from Camp. 
4 miles further a branch of the Big Blue. A mile further the Big 
Blue. Four M. further wood & water on the left. Four further 
crossed the head of Grand river. Encamped 24% M. further on a 
small branch, at the upper timber. 

May 21st. March at 6h 45m. Crossed a small stream at 7h 45m 
& at noon reached Sugar creek*’ & encamped. 

May 22d. Misled by the guides through West point Mo.** 5 M. 
from camp. A mile from it, passed into the valley of the Marais 
des Cygnes, crossing several of its small branches. Troublesome. 

21. Captains of the cavalry were: Thomas John Wood, who remained in the Union army 
and retired with the rank of brigadier general; William Davie De Saussure, who joined the 
Confederate army as a colonel, and was killed July 2, 1863, at Gettysburg, and George Thomas 
Anderson, who became a Confederate brigadier general. Lieutenants of the — were: 
David Bell, who died December 2, 1860; Elmer Otis, who became a colonel, U. 8. John 
A. Thompson, who followed the same flag to attain the rank of major ; Edward coe who 


oe a oe captain; and Joseph Hancock Taylor, who reached the rank of a colonel, 
U A. Ibid 

22. Capt. William N. R. Beall joined the Confederate army and reached the rank of s 
brigadier general. IJbid., p. 208. 

28. Delaware crossing was at the mouth of Delaware creek, about seven miles west of the 
Missouri border on the Kansas river. The stream is now known as Mill creek, Wyandotte 
township, Wyandotte county. 

24. The Baptist church was located about three miles west of the Missouri border, and 
about the same distance south of the Kansas river, on a trail leading from Westport, Mo., 
to California. 

25. Little Santa Fee or New Santa Fe is near the state line in Jackson county, Missouri. 

26. Grand river rises in northeastern Miami county and is a tributary of the Osage river. 

27. Sugar creek has its source in the east central part of Miami county and flows south, 
emptying into the Marais des Cygnes river in Linn county. 

28. West Point, Mo., was about three miles east of the old Fort Leavenworth-Fort Scott- 
Fort Gibson military road, a trail followed by the caravan for a considerable distance. The 
old town site was north of the present city of Merwin, Bates county, Missouri. 
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Crossed the stream (at the lower crossing) & encamped about a 
mile from the ford at noon, on a small tributary. Twenty-five 
Comy wagons remained on the N. side. 

May 23d. A fatigue party deployed until 7h 30m in assisting the 
wagons which had encamped on the N. side, in crossing. Marched 
at 8h. Crossed in 144 mile, a bold little stream. 314 miles further 
a creek in timber & a small tributary on the 8. At 10 on summit of 
“divide.” At 12 crossed (in timber) a branch of the Osage. In 
three miles the little Osage.2® Encamped a mile from it, on a little 
branch. 

May 24th. Marched at 7 A.M. At 8h 5’ halted at a little prairie 
stream (or rather succession of pools) to water. In motion again at 
8h 30’. Crossed the Marmiton*®® at 9h 50’. Fort Scott at 10h. En- 
camped at 11h 30’ on a small creek which looks as if it might be 
dry in summer. Heavy rain in the afternoon & evening. Coal 
found in the bank of the creek. 

May 25th. On account of rain of yesterday, started at 10. At 
eleven crossed a stream with wood on its banks. At 11h 40’ crossed 
the big Dry Wood. Stream rising rapidly, so that only 3 or 4 of 
the Compy wagons were able to cross. Encamped on a bold stream 
3 miles further, to “wait for the wagons.” 

May 26th. Moved at 9h 10’. Road parallel to the stream two 
miles. At four, about a thousand yards from it. At 11h watered at 
a prairie stream. A patch of timber a half M. below (east). In 
motion again at 11h 35’. At 1h halted to encamp on a creek in 
which the water lay in deep pools. No wood. Timber visible about 
two miles to S.W. Coal visible in the channel of the creek. 

May 27th. Marched at 7h 10’. In a half hour opposite to the 
wood mentioned yesterday & about a mile from it. The wood of an- 
other creek almost parallel to the road from this point. At 8h 20’ 
halted to water at such a creek as that at the last encampment. At 
8h 45’ in motion. At 10h 50’ at Cow creek. At 12h 45’ reached & 
encamped on a wet-weather stream with abundance of wood. Coal 
in its bed also. Rain before night. 

May 28th. Waited until 9h 10’ to let tents & the surface of the 
ground dry. At 10h 30’ the party left the Mil. Road to avoid spring 
river. I followed that road. Crossed the river at the mouth of 
Shoal creek, at 11h 45’. At 1h 15’ passed the Agency, once Crawford 
Seminary, & in an hour’s ride up “five miles creek,” reached Mr. 


29. The Little Osage river, flowing eastward through northern Bourbon county. 
30. Marmaton river. 
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Clark’s Camp. Found his position established (in lat:) by satis- 
factory observations. Extreme difference between means of the 
results of each of three nights being 0” 18. Found the party en- 
camped on a creek a half mile N. of Baxter’s,*4 the 2d below the 
road. Coal abundant in the neighborhood. A strong Calybeate 
spring*? at Baxter’s (or rather two near each other), each rising in 
the vertex of an obtuse cone of red mud. 

May 29th. Moved to the edge of the wood opps to the ford near 
Baxter’s. Mr. Clark fixed his meridian, about 150 ft. W. of the 
Missouri line. Gave it to Mr. Weysse on . 

May 30th. Mr. Weysse commenced work on the line. Marked 
the initial point 5,770 ft. north of Mr. Clark’s observation. The 
Missouri line is marked by blazing trees on a breadth of from ten 
to twenty feet, so that we had no mode of fixing the initial point 
accurately with reference to it. 

May 31st. Mr. Weysse commenced running & marking the Kan- 
sas line. The wood being thick & the ground broken, his progress 
was slow. About a mile & one monument. 

June Ist. Moved the camp about a mile 8. Mr. Clark established 
his observatory by it (N). Mr. Weysse at work on the line. Mr. 
Kennerly** moved his camp to within about a mile of “the Agency” 
on five mile creek. 

June 2d, 3d, 4th & 5th. Mr. Clark established another astronom- 
ical point®* & Mr.Weysse reached the prairie W. of Spring river & 
connected his work with it & measured 114 miles beyond. 

June 6th. Heavy rain in the morning. Mr. Clark moved his 
observatory to the W. side of the Neosho. Troops moved about 
7% miles to Tar creek,® to which the line was measured. 

June 7th. The troops encamped on Russell’s Ck** about 4 miles 
from the ford of the Neosho near Mr. Clark. Mr. Weysse crossed 
Four Miles creek, on which Mr. Kennerly made his camp. 

$1. Home of A. Baxter, a squatter, and a Universalist missionary. His claim, lying along 
Spring river in Cherokee county on the military road, was a favorite camping place for trav- 
elers. Later, the townsite of Baxter Springs was located here. See Kansas Historical Col- 
lections, v. 7, p. 245, and Allison, N. T., History of Cherokee County, pp. 35, 152. A cor- 
respondent of the Missouri Democrat, quoted in the Lawrence Herald of Freedom, June 27, 
wrote of the assembling party as follows: “The surveyors are already on the ground and 
prepared for running the southern boundary line; their duties to commence about first potas, 
and continue during the season. Surveyors, commission ers, dragoons—more than one hundred 


wagons with their teamsters—a thousand horses | and conten! Such are a few of the require- 
ments for running the line of the state. . + 





82. Chalybeate springs—impregnated with atte of iron. 

88. Mr. Kennerly probably heads the wagon train. 

84. Astronomical station was located about % mile south of Baxter Springs. 

85. Camp was established one mile south of line on Tar creek, nearly midway between the 
Neosho and Spring rivers. 

86. This stream runs nearly parallel to the line (in Oklahoma) and empties into the 
Neosho river 1% miles from the boundary. 
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June 8th. The cavalry started at 10 A. M. for Camp Snow*? 
twenty miles W. where we have 800 bushels of corn. Mr. Weysse 
reached the Neosho too late, when it was rising rapidly and no 
longer fordable. Rained all night. 

June 9th. River still rising. Another rain at night. 

June 10th. Mr. Weysse’s surveying party crossed the river in a 
canoe. Ran the line about 34 mile in the bottom. On the 11th, 
reached Mr. Clark’s station. On the 12th, Mr. C. gave the Meridian 
& the new tangent was established. The river falling, but not ford- 
able.** 

June 13th. Mr. Clark went to (started) the west side of the Ver- 
digris. Neosho not fordable. Two fords above examined, near 
Roger’s & Magee’s. Said to be shallower than the lower one. 

June 14th. McMaster employed to guide Mr. Kennerly to Ma- 
gee’s ford. Reached the camp so late that the wagon couldn’t get 
nearer to the ford than a mile. Mr. Weysse’s party crossed in the 
canoe in the afternoon & worked two or three hours. 

June 15th. Mr. Kennerly crossed the river during the forenoon 
(including cutting a road) & went about 7 miles. Encamped in the 
prairie on a rain-water stream. Capt. Garnett moved to the same 
ground. Mr. Weysse made about 6 miles on the line, passing the 
30th [mile]. The line marked this side of the Neosho, with a mound 
(conical) at the end of every mile; a stake in the center with the 
distance marked on its east face, & the letter K on the north. The 
mounds two feet high, except every sixth, which is four. The line 
to-day parallel to Russell’s creek & from half to three quarters of a 
mile from it. The country gently undulating & soil rich black loam, 
limestone showing itself occasionally. Wood showing itself two or 


87. On Snow Camp creek, which crosses the border four miles east of the Verdigris river. 


88. A letter from the Neosho river, dated June 11, was published in the Lawrence Herald 
of Freedom, July 11. It was signed by “Camanche,” a member of the expedition, and is 
herewith quoted in part: “This morning four companies of cavalry and one of infantry 
struck tents and, together with seventy- -five wagons laden with supplies, took up their line 
of march westward across the prairie toward the Verdigris river, thirty miles distant, where 
they will again encamp until they shall be joined by those in the rear. The services of the 
military portion of the expedition being wholly unneeded at this early stage of the route, 
they are enabled to make more rapid progress than the scientific corps and those in immediate 
attendance thereon. 

“Messrs. Clark and Campbell, who have charge of the astronomical calculations, are now 
encamped on the western bank of the river, near the mouth of Russell's creek, where they 
must, of course, remain until an observation can be had. Yesterday the surveyors struck the 
eastern shore, near the mouth of Fly creek, where they are detained by reason of high water, 
the Neosho having been swollen by recent heavy rains. Every twenty-four hours we are 
favored with one or more heavy storms of wind and rain accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning; and at this writing, the Neosho is rising and rolling rapidly. At this point, owing to 
a sudden bend in the river, the line will run for a distance of three miles, directly through the 
heavily timbered bottom, which being now covered by water, is impassible ; therefore a de- 
tention of several days must be endured. And here the great thoroughfare from the vast lead 
region and Grand Falls in 8. W. Missouri, which has been greatly improved by the passage 
of this expedition along the route, crosses the Neosho, whence a on, carriage road has been 
opened along the southern boundary to its western extremity. ; 
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three miles to the S. E. on the crest of a ridge beyond the creek. The 
wood of the creek terminates opposite to the camp. Heavy rain in 
the afternoon & night. 

June 16th. Mr. Weysse made near 7 miles stopping on the 
“divide” between 12 Miles creek & an affluent of the Verdigris, the 
latter running to the 8. W. in a broad & beautiful valley, the West- 
ern side of which is abrupt; wood scattered through it. The surface 
of the country like that passed over yesterday. A 2d wood visible 
to the S. E. of that seen from the last camp. Found Mr. Kennerly 
& the two companies encamped on 12 Miles Ck near the road. The 
37th mile passed. 

June 17th. The ground more broken than yesterday. After cross- 
ing the valley mentioned yesterday, the line follows the “divide” be- 
tween a branch of that valley & Su-ka-tunk [Turkey creek]. The 
camp was fixed by Capt. G. near (about a half mile above) Camp 
Snow. Parallel to this creek (the portion below Camp Snow) is an- 
othér, some 3 miles to the N. W. The wood skirting it visible from 
its mouth to a point nearly N. of Camp Snow, from a hill W. of the 
latter. Its Osage name is Watunk a kashink (Pumpkin creek). 
The 44th mile was marked. The line passes near two miles S of 
Camp Snow. The soil passed over rich like that of yesterday. Mr. 
Clark observed dis: Z. D. of 10 prs. of stars. 

June 18th. Capt. G. marched at 9 A. M. following Capt. Wood’s 
road, it being ascertained from Joe Spaniard that the left-hand one, 
which is nearest to our course, terminates at the wood on this side 
of the Verdigris. 6 M. from camp crossed the Wa tunkakashink at 
a very bad ford, thence to the ford of the Verdigris, 3 M. The 
mouth of Nenetunk [Big Spring creek] is just above the ford. An 
Osage village of 27 huts, a half mile west of the ford.*® The inhab- 
itants buffalo hunting. Two miles to the 8. is Niskeokaka (Salt 
creek) coming from the west; well wooded.“° Found Capt. Wood 
encamped on the south side near its mouth. Mr. Clark, a mile to 
the S. W.; by his observations of the night before 19” north of the 
line. The most beautiful district of Kansas visible from a hill 
¥, M. S. of his observatory. Mr. Weysse reached the wood skirting 
the river on the E. Mr. Clark observed Z. D. of 14 prs. of stars. 

June 19th. Looked for a route westward, accompanied by Lt. 
Bell, who had ridden over the ground. Went to the crest of the 


89. The Osage village was located in what is now the northwest part of the city of Coffey- 
ville, Montgomery county. 
40. Description fits that of present-day Onion creek. 
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dividing ridge this side of the Little Verdigris,“’ from which every- 
where S. of the line the country appeared to be much more broken 
& wooded than that east of the Verdigris. 

Mr. Weysse crossed the river. The dis. to the E. bank: 52 miles, 
1,400 ft. 

Night cloudy. A little rain. No ast’l observations. 

June 20th. Mr. Weysse came up to Mr. Clark’s camp at noon 
(about 5 M. back to the river). Night not favorable. 8 prs. of stars 
observed. 

June 21st. The party (except Capt. Wood’s company left to fol- 
low with Mr. Weysse) moved at 9 A. M. Lt determined & Medn 
fixed by 10. Mr. Weysse’s line [omission] ft. S. of astl pt., the 
route taken along the dividing ridge between the Piematunk & the 
Niskeokaka as far as the divide & between the Main & E. b. of 
Little Verdigris.** A large body of timber on the left. A mag- 
nificent view from the summit of the ridge, about 9 miles from the 
last camp. A wide valley on the west, that of the Little Verdigris 
enlarged by several intermediate tributaries. The country beyond 
wooded & broken. Encamped on the nearest branch, about 4 M. 
further. 

June 22d. Marched at 10 A. M. preceded by a pioneer party of 
20 under Lt. Thomson. In 5 miles reached the Little Verdigris. 
Pioneers employed some 2 hours in making a road across it. The 
ford S. of the line. Moved on a little S. of W. to avoid rugged hills. 
In 4 M. another creek (water stagnant) which employed the pio- 
neers an hour. 5 M. further encamped on a creek, Cow-a-wha 
(horse head) having a very deep channel, 14% M. N. of its mouth 
in a stream W. branch (largest) of the Little Verdigris, the valley 
of which seems to come from a little N. of W. An Osage trail 
apparently crossing the little Verdigris S. of our ford, was struck 
2 M. from the latter & followed to camp. The country, especially 
to the N., very broken. A good deal of oak in the heights. Obser- 
vations on B. U. M. & B. Librae showed our camp to be in Lat: 
37° 58’ 20”. 

June 23d. After crossing the creek went about 20° N. of W. (the 
Osage trail bearing S. of W.) 2 M. to the top of a ridge from which 
the route entered & followed the valley of a small creek, which was 
crossed 3 M. further, then passed over a rugged ridge covered with 


41. The Little Verdigris, as described here by Colonel Johnsto: 
Little or North Caney creek where it crosses the boundary. ~ © cow lnewn @ te 


42. Between the Verdigris river and Little or North Caney creek. 
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post oak 12 M. into the valley of a middle branch of the Little 
Verdigris some 2 M. above its junction with the 8. one which seemed 
to come from the 8. W. Both broad, well wooded & deep. Followed 
this valley a little N. of W. 7 M. & encamped. The channel of the 
stream very deep; the water accessible at very few points. Lat: 
as determined with the sextant by Mr. Clark, 37° 00’ 12”. A large 
valley enters this one from the S. which has its course from the W., 
a mile above the junction. 

Jyne 24th. Mr. Thomson reported a ford a mile above & an easy 
route from it to and along the ridge between the vallies & made a 
road thro’ the river bottom.** Capt. Anderson & Lt. Ingraham 
followed the ridge 15 miles, finding it nearly due west in its course, 
& a good route. Moved camp in the afternoon to its point, between 
the branch & main stream. Mr. Clark fixed his observatory; com- 
menced operations.** The additional obser. made 25 and 26th were 
thought sufficient. The Meridian was marked. 

June 27th. Moved 1% mile up the creek, crossing it. Saw Mr. 
Weysse in the afternoon, in the N. edge of the valley, 4% miles 
below. 

June 28th. Capt. Anderson, with Compy I & the pioneers, went 
forward to reconnoitre & make a road. Mr. Weysse connected his 
line with the astronomical point; his tangent 1,531 feet N. of the 
pt fixed astronomically. Capt. Wood came into the camp with his 
company. 

June 29th. Left Capt. De Saussure with compy F to escort Mr. 
Weysse & moved with the other five on Capt. A’s road. Found that 
he had left the “divide” after 4 or 5 miles, to enter & follow the 
creek on the north, two or three miles from the line.“ The troops 
followed to his camp. I followed the dividing ridge about 12 Miles 
opposite to where I supposed his camp to be, then turned to the 
creek. Found the camp 3 M. below. Moved it up to where I had 
struck the creek. Our last camp was just with the timbered country. 
The march to-day was in prairie. The dividing ridge opposite is a 
plateau about 300 feet above this valley; the sides very abrupt & 
rocky. Limestone near the summit. The distance by the road to 
the last camp said to be 16 miles. 

June 30th. Muster & inspection between 7 & 9 A. M. Moved up 


48. The Big Caney crosses the boundary three times, in two miles, in central Chau 
calle, ah ate Ue Dae satel Godhe. one 
44. The observatory was established in Oklahoma, one-quarter mile southwest of Elgin, 


45. The troop train followed Rock creek, which flows east from Cowley county, emptying 
into the Big Caney above Hewins. 
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a branch about 214 miles 8. to the plateau & turned then due west. 
Soon found that the slopes on the left are those of the Arkansas. 
Encamped on the W. side of a small creek (Ne-is-ka-bi-ka-kha or 
Spring creek) after bridging it.“6 The slopes on this side of the 
dividing ridge are comparatively gentle. This valley broad & rich. 
A good deal of timber below (S. 8. W.), apparently. Mr. Clark 
observed with his sextant & found our position to be 4% M. 8. of the 
line. 

July 1st. Marched at 81% due west, after turning a branch which 
enters the Ck a little below the pt at which our camp had been. 
Four miles from camp crossed a little stream; clear, cool water, 
skirted with wood. 2M. further a canon with a clear stream. 7 M. 
further, after crossing two gentle ridges & a broad valley, encamped 
on the W. side of a little creek lined with timber, in a very narrow 
valley, 144 M. from its mouth in the Arkansas. The soil passed 
over to-day is much like that E. of the Verdigris. The grass knee 
high & very thick & fresh looking. 

July 2d. Moved into the timbered bottom. The Infantry made a 
ferry boat, under Capt. Garnett’s direction, of four of the metallic 
wagon beds. Crossed & encamped on the W. bank, the loads of more 
than half the wagons carried over in the boat. The wagons forded 
a half mile below. Mr. Ingraham sent up the valley of river, crossed 
a clear creek 3 miles above the ferry & a much larger one 9 M. 
further, both coming from the N. E.** The river valley here is about 
a half mile wide, very sandy. The surface irregular. Mr. Clark 
crossed immediately after the infantry. The course of the valley 
a little W. of S. from the mouth of the creek 3 M. above, to a point 
about 4 M. below. 

July 3d. Mr. Taylor went down the river on the west side about 
10 M. & made in the afternoon a sketch of it & its little tributaries. 
The 3 companies of cavalry crossed after the remainder of the 
comy wagons & encamped above the ferry. Mr. Clark fixed his 
observatory on a hill 1 M. N. of camp & about a half M. 8. of the 
line. The neighbouring country resembles very much that E. of the 
Verdigris. 

July 4th. National salute fired by “Taylor’s Battery,” the troops 
being under arms, at noon.** Capt. De Saussure arrived, with his 

46. One of the streams now known as Beaver creek rising in southeastern Cowley county 
and flowing south into Oklahoma. 

47. Lieutenant Ingraham crossed Grouse creek and Walnut river, in Cowley county. 

48. > aa were encamped slightly over five miles east of Chilocco, Okla., on Inde- 
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company about 3 o. c. P. M., reporting the surveyors have sent back 
a guard for their camp. 

July 5th. Mr. Kennerly’s wagons in sight at 8 A. M. A party 
detailed to assist him in crossing. Mr. Weysse in sight at 10. Mr. 
W. triangulated across the river. Mr. Clark’s observations very 
satisfactory. His observatory 2,601 ft. S. of 37°. 

July 6th. Mr. Clark’s obsv of last night excellent. Pioneers 
moved at 84%. Troops started under Capt. Wood at 10h A.M. The 
Meridian marked & 2,601 ft. measured northward on it. Mr. Weysse 
unwell. Capt. Anderson & his company left to escort the surveyors. 
Instructed to lead the unmounted men every day with the party 
on the line. Found the camp on the Ni-hi-pa [Good-for-nothing 
creek], about 14 miles from the Arkansas. The road crossed the 
Bay-Chay-ne-ata® at about 7 miles. The dividing ridge between 
the Ck & river very broad & low. The grass on it thick & luxuriant. 
Soil, black loam. Limestone shows itself in the bluffs on the river. 
The Ck is marked by a line of trees about 8 M. The dividing ridge 
between the last Ck & this one is also low and broad with very 
gentle slopes. The top of it dry with poor thin grass; in the valley 
vegetation is fresh. Another branch of the Ck heading a mile E. 
is indicated by a strip of wood, like this one. They seem to join 1144 
M. southward & probably flow into what Joe says the Osages call 
the Little Arkansas: the Red fork as Col. Boone calls it.*° 

July 7th. March at 9 A. M., an hour after the pioneers, crossing 
the Ck a little above the camp & a branch of it coming in from the 
W. 1% M. further. After crossing a gentle ridge, another Ck 14% 
M. from camp. Our route then crossed a plateau 5 or 6 miles wide, 
the soil of which seemed very dry & the grass thin. Another Ck, 
the wood of which commences 14 M. S. of the road; 74% M. from 
camp. Then another low ridge & broad rich valley in which we 
crossed two branches of a Ck % M. apart,®' the 2d 10 M. from 

49. Bache-e-ne-o-ta or Whisky-drinking creek. 


50. The “Little Arkansas’’ and “Red Fork” refer to the stream now known as the Salt 
Fork of the Arkansas river. Col. Nathan Boone, whom Colonel Johnston cites, made a cir- 


Hi 

co Bag on Ned ge touching at the Cimarron and Canadian rivers on his return. 
Seahan Secen’ See Ge Semone ase of Rant Booms, famous Kentucky pioneer. He moved 
with his family in 1796 into the present borders of Missouri, and grew into manhood there. 
At the outbreak of the War of 1812 President James Madison commissioned him captain of a 
company of Missouri volunteers. When Missouri was admitted to statehood under the pro- 
visions of the Missouri compromise of 1820 Nathan Boone was elected delegate to the state 
constitutional convention. Later, when the First regiment of United States Dragoons was or- 
ganized, Boone quit politics and accepted a captaincy with that unit. After twenty years’ 
service he retired, with the rank of lieutenant colonel, to a Missouri farm, where he died 
January 12, 1857. For a eopy of Boone’s journal and a map of the route traversed, see 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 7, pp. 58-105. 


61. Forks of Shoo Fly creek. 
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camp. From the table land just mentioned, a broad valley is visible 
3 or 4 M. to the south, a line of timber in it indicating a considerable 
stream. The Cks crossed yesterday & to-day have not running 
water. A slight ridge in which (E. side) soft whitish limestone ap- 
pears, separates this valley from that mentioned above. After riding 
in it across more than 3 M. came to a small river flowing from N. 
W., clear, with a sandy & deep channel.®? It joins 3 or 4 M. E. S. E. 
another of nearly the same size, but less clear, flowing nearly from 
the west.5* The grass in the low bottom land (the valley first men- 
tioned is a 2d bottom) is in some places very luxuriant; in others, 
like much of that passed over to-day, thin & burnt. The country 
this side of the Arkansas seems to have [been] much frequented by 
buffalo until the last two or three weeks. The soil is easily washed; 
every little hollow has a deep gully. The channels of the creeks are 
very deep. The bank of this river wherever the stream strikes the 
side of the bottom, is perpendicular & 30 or 40 ft. high, of red clay. 
A spring of cool water found, as usual. 

July 8th. Marched at 8%, 1% hours after the pioneers. The 
route lay for 4 M. in the 2d bottom, then crossed the S. branch of the 
Ne-shu-che-sink & was carried so near its valley on the S. as to 
cross innumerable spurs & ravines.** The soil, red clay, apparently 
sterile. Limestone visible occasionally. Passed the red bluff seen 
ahead yesterday at 10%. Just opposite to it the Ck seemed to fork, 
one branch coming from the N.,®° the other pa[ssing] a little N. of 
W. Encamped on the last timber of a S. branch of the latter 114 
M. from the main valley, & 14 from the last camp, % M. from our 
course. Wood within sight 4 or 5 M. to the S. when we turned off. 
Water very near, lying in pools which have been frequented by 
buffalo very lately. A party of 30 or 40 Osages of the band of Big 
head & Black Dog,®* made us a visit while we were pitching tents, 
under Big Head & Shun-ma-lo. Gave them a little hard bread & 
sugar. They asked for more sugar, coffee & tobacco, & thought 
people who travel without a supply of the latter to give away, very 
improvident. They informed us that some of their people were 
hunting Comanches & that another party would set off in a few 


52. Chikaskia river. 


58. Bluff creek and Fall creek become one, before crossing the boundary line and join 
the Chikaskia four miles south of Hunnewell, Kan. (in Oklahoma), all emptying into the 
Salt Fork of the Arkansas river about 25 miles south. 


54. This creek is now known as Bluff creek. 


55. Fall creek. 


56. A party of Osages under Black Dog met the Nathan Boone expedition in . oo 
Pratt county on June 27, 1848. See Boone’s journal, Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 7, Pp. 
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days, to join in the war. They had heard of no Comanches this 
year. 

July 9th. Marched at 8h 10’ due west, soon getting upon a 
plateau near 6 M. wide. 8 M. from camp crossed a small stream in 
a very slight valley. A mile further another with a single cotton- 
wood in sight. The first on slaty limestone. The red clay was much 
washed by the rain. After crossing a broad ridge near 3 M. wide 
we came to a lower country with much fresher vegetation. That 
passed before is parched by the sun. Encamped after marching 
18 M. on a ravine containing a few pools of muddy water.’ Hot 
south wind all day. 

July 10th. Marched at 8h 35’, a range of sand hills on our left 
which our route gradually approached. Jim Conner says that “the 
salt” is beyond it. The end of it was passed 6 M. from camp. I 
turned to the left to see the country from the range of S. hills. The 
country from the last pt low & sandy. A creek crossed at 3 M. I 
overtook the party at another 3 M. further & turned it back to en- 
camp on the first, opposite to “the salt.” Said to be 5 or 6 M. to the 
south. Mr. Clark prepared to observe."® Rain soon after tents were 
pitched. 

July 11th. A buffalo hunt; two bulls, two cows & three calves 
killed. Mr. Clark made obsns on 12 prs. of stars. A little rain in 
the morning. 

July 12th. Started at 8h 45’ to the salt plain®® accompanied by 
the Hon. J. 8. Phelps, his nephew Mr. Eno, Capt. Garnett & Lis. 
Otis & Thomson. Rode S. 8 miles to a range of sand hills on which 
there is a growth of low cottonwood. From the top of one of these 
hills the salt was seen 5 or 6 miles to the S. Continued on that 
course. A mile before reaching it, crossed a stream of fresh water 
in a broad shallow channel. The plain is about 4 miles in extent, 
formed probably by the filling up of a lake. It is a bed of sand in 
which the salt water coming from the river above is absorbed, ap- 
pearing in occasional pools generally filled with crystallized salt. 
The higher parts are covered with a thin efflorescence, not clean 
enough for use. Found several broad & shallow dry channels en- 
tering the plain from the West & one small stream of salt water. 
The cavalry sent to encamp 4 M. further west for better grazing. 
Hot south wind. 


57. Encampment was made in southern Spring township, Harper county. 
58. Observatory set up one-half mile south of the line on Sandy creek, Alfalfa county, 


69. Salt plain visited on July 12 was in Alfalfa county, Oklahoma. 
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July 13th. Waiting for surveyors & astronomical point. Hot 
south wind. 

July 14th. Hon. Mr. Phelps left camp with Mr. Eno to return 
home. Compy I & Mr. Kennerly’s party came into camp at 
lp.m. Mr. Weysse in the evening. Hot, south wind. 

July 15th. March 10 miles to a clear stream of sweet water in a 
broad channel shallow & sandy.** The valley nearly a mile wide. 
The sandy country ended about the middle of the march, the latter 
half of it over a dry hard soil and gentle undulating country. Mr. 
Weysse’s line brought up before sunset. The hot wind repeated. 

July 16th. Mr. Weysse desired not to move. Marched at 8h 30’, 
174% miles over a plateau in which we crossed several ravines along 
which are scattered cottonwoods. The first, 5 M. from camp, is 
moist and sandy. The two last contain chains of pools of clear & 
slightly brackish water. Encamped on the W. side of the last. The 
plateau has been much frequented by buffalo. The soil very hard 
& dry, covered with very short buffalo grass. The south wind hotter 
& stronger than ever. 

July 17th. March at 8h 40’. In 2 M. crossed a dividing ridge 
from which a broad valley is visible, on the farther side of which we 
could see abrupt hills of red clay. At 6 M. passed a Ck with pools 
of water & a little timber. At 8 M. reached the river of the salt 
plain, in a valley of 4% M. wide; sandy & sterile.** The channel 50 
yds. in breadth. A bed of sand saturated with water. No stream. 
The grass in the valley thin; a little timber, principally elm & cot- 
tonwood. 114 mile further encamped on a little Ck resembling the 
river in character. A high cliff of red clay over hanging the creek 
opposite the camp. The country passed over to-day a desert, like 
that of yesterday, & indeed the 3 previous days March. Cool water, 
but brackish (68°), obtained by digging 7 ft. in the “bottom.” 

July 18th. Marched at 8h 30’, following for 12 M. the ridge 
dividing the valley of the river from that of the camp of last night. 


60. Mr. J. S. Phelps » Seat enereamten, sean efter packing ihe pesnns Bape 


month x |. 
Johns[t)on it is believed will make a very flattering report of the country over which he has 
Selaed Gat St fame te Gane baie, 2 S wegen ae Sep Sete ance ty the number 
of wagons attached to this expedition and work done upon it at the crossing of streams and 
other difficult places. Hereafter there will be no difficuity in following this route to New 
Mexico and wood and water will be found in abundance.” 

61. Probably refers to the Medicine river. 

62. Salt Fork of the Arkansas river. 
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The country, red clay, intersected in every direction by hollows and 
deep ravines worn by rain water. The course of the dividing ridge 
being too southerly, left it & after marching 3 M. further over its 
spurs, encamped in a little grove of elm & cottonwood, on a creek 
percolating in sand. A few cedars seen in the heads of ravines near 
the top of the dividing ridge. 

July 19th. Marched at 8h 30’, the country less dry, the hills less 
abrupt, & the ravines less decided. After marching 12 M. we halted 
on the ridge between the valley of the Cimarron & that of the Salt 
Plain river. George Washington pointed out, a little E. of S. what 
he took to be the mouth of the Cimarron.“ Conner, when he came 
up, agreed with him. Turned to the left & encamped in a hollow 
with pools of fresh water & a line of cottonwoods in it. The top of 
the dividing ridge & those of the spurs near it are of pale yellow 
clay, having a thin covering of sandy soil. This yellow clay is 
shown in the ravines too, near the ridge. All the hollows near this 
ridge have lines of cottonwood & elm. 

July 20th. Mr. Clark prepared to observe. Night cloudy. Ther- 
mometer at 4 P. M. 106°. 

July 21st. Cavalry moved 1% M. to the north, for better grass 
& water. 

July 22d. Went with Company I (Capt. A. & Mr. I.) to find the 
junction of the Cimarron & Red fork. Morning rainy. Started at 
10h. Jim Conner, guide. Course, a little E. of S. 3h & 40’ to the 
edge of the channel of the Cimarron opposite to the point of the 
cliff between the two rivers. Just 20’ in riding across it at a brisk 
walk. A good deal of small drift in the channel. Near the middle 
we came to a thin crust of salt which gradually increased in thick- 
ness; then shallow & apparently stagnant salt water in which the 
salt is not less than an inch thick. Near the S. W. shore for 15 
or 20 yards, the water was 6 or 8 inches deep & the salt several 
inches in thickness. Conner pointed out a cove to the S. E. on the 
farther side of the Red Fork as the point where the salt is thickest 
& hardest. In riding to it across the bed of the Red fork, we crossed 
two streams of very strong salt water each 15 or 20 yards wide 
with smooth swift current, on a bed of crystallized salt 3 or 4 inches 
thick. About the point which Conner showed, the salt lay in broad 
sheets between the running water & S. shore not in water. Several 


68. Buffalo creek, originating in Harper county, Oklahoma, joins the Cimarron river to 
form what Colonel Johnston, and other members of his party, designated the Red Fork 
of the Arkansas river. Now, the whole length of the river, until it unites with the Arkansas 
river at Keystone, Okla., retains the name of Cimarron. 
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holes cut in them showed a thickness of not less than 8 inches. At 
one of these holes there is a very small discharge of salt water. The 
nearest approach we could find to the salt springs mentioned in 
Capt. Boone’s journal. The ridge separating the two valleys is, for 
a mile, very narrow. A heavy stratum of transparent gypsum near 
the middle of its height makes cliffs on both sides. From the point, 
the Red fork is visible 10 or 12 miles below. Its course a little S. 
of E.; the salt disappeared in a mile or mile & a half. Beyond, the 
reddish sand between high bluffs made a shore like the Mississippi. 

We crossed the Red fork a half mile above the Cimarron, finding 
no change in the quantities of water & salt. Encamped in the valley 
of a creek which has fine running water 10 or 12 miles off. Here, 
but two or three bitter pools. The grass destroyed by buffalo & 
grasshoppers. 

July 23d. Moved up the Red fork. The appearance of salt & 
water diminished gradually & ceased [al]together about 24. M 
from the Cimarron. The valley from 34 to % M. wide. Quite 
green compared with the country we have been seeing for the last 
100 M. A few hundred yards above the salt, I found a small pool 
of salt water. Some 3 miles further, abundant pools of fresh water 
were found in the channel. Between 5 & 6 miles from the fork, 
two little groves of wild China trees.** Cottonwood occurs after 
7 M. From this point turned N. N. E. & reached the salt plain 
of the Cimarron in about 5 M. No salt, the water percolating 
through the sand strongly saline. 4 M. from the plain, in the 
valley in which our camp lies, Jim Conner found a very bold boil- 
ing spring of cold water, near which we encamped. 

July 24th. Moved up the ridge west of the valley. 2 M. from 
camp saw the troops & train moving westward, Mr. Clark’s astro- 
nomical tent visible at the same time. Compy turned N. W. to 
join. I reached camp at 91%. Found the Pt satisfactorily de- 
termined. (39 Obns.) The Meridian marked & Lat. computed so 
that Mr. Weysse resumed his line westward about 12 M. I found 

64. The above is a description of the salt marsh near Leafie, Okla., at the juncture of 
Buffalo creek with the Cimarron. John Bradbury in Thwaites’ Early Western Travels, v. 5, 
Pp. 192-198, says the “Grand Saline” is situated “‘between two forks of a small branch of 
the Arkansas, one of which washes its southern extremity; and the other, the principal one, 
runs nearly parallel, within a mile of its opposite side. It is a hard level plain, of reddish- 
colored sand, and of an irregular or mixed figure. Its greatest length is from northwest to 
southeast, and its circumference full thirty miles. . . This plain is entirely covered 
in hot dry weather, from two to six inches deep, with a crust of beautiful clean white salt, 
of a quality rather superior to the imported blown salt; it bears a striking resemblance to a 
field of brilliant snow after a rain, with a light crust on its top. . . .” See, also, Nathan 


Boone’s description in Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 7, pp. 89-91. 


65. A shade tree sometimes known as chinaberry, pride of India, bead tree, Indian or 
Persian lilac, etc. 
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Capt. Wood, with the Cavalry, encamped 3 or 4 M. W. Capt. 
Garnett with the Infantry and Mr. Kennerly’s party, 2 M. further. 

July 25th. Capt. De Saussure reported the death of private Brown 
of Compy F last night. He was buried this morning. Marched at 
9%. Came to the edge of the salt plain, after passing through a 
slight range of such sand hills, on a small scale, as those of Cape 
Cod, 4 M. from camp. Our route crossed a sort of bog of this 
plain, bordered E. & N. by the sand hills, then a green low sandy 
ridge 4% M. wide, then the Cimarron (its channel waterless) 200 
yds. wide. By digging a foot in the sand we found water very 
slightly brackish & near above, a pool of water nearly fresh. Above 
the line the valley turned almost westerly, the line itself gradually 
rising for 3 or 4 miles over very gentle spurs. The soil hard & dry. 
Buffalo grass short. 7 M. from the Cimarron we crossed a hollow 
having in it a few pools of water. 6 M. further, in the next hollow, 
we encamped on Pioneers Ck,® the Cimarron apparently 3 or 4 
miles to the N. A violent storm at night. 

July 26th. Didn’t move until 10 on account of the rain of last 
night. The crest of the ridge dividing the valley of the last camp 
from the next one W., the Cimarron on the right, a branch seem- 
ing to join it from the N. W. The line nearing the river. At 6 M. 
crossed a creek of swift, dark red water, the deep channel 60 or 80 
yards wide.** From the crest of the next hill saw the Cimarron on 
our course, the valley broad. A range of sand hills on each side, 
the northern one much the largest & covered (thinly) with scraggy 
cottonwoods. A stream of clear salt water at the edge of the valley, 
the first sand hills separating it from the river valley. The chan- 
nel of the Cimarron 200 yards wide, water not visible; wet sand. 
Water about a foot below its surface, slightly brackish. The sand 
hills about 14% M. apart. A pond of strong salt water in the flat 
N. of the channel. At 15 M. Mr. Thompson’s route led into the 
sand hills on the right. Waited there 14% hour for the wagons. 
They then appeared 3 M from [us]. Moved S. W. to the Cimarron 
14% & encamped. The wagons came up at 54%. 7 M. of the day’s 
march in deep mud or heavy sand generally. A little water running 
in the broad bed of the river. Thunder & heavy clouds in the west 
in the afternoon & evening. The pioneer party didn’t come in. Jim 
Conner reported it 5 or 6 M. ahead. 


66. Probably Snake creek, Cimarron township, Clark county. 


67. The stream is now known as Redoubt creek. (Named for the redoubts built by the 
oan for ra protection in southern Clark county on the trail between Camp Supply 
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July 27th. Marched at 914, guided by Ben Love, to where he had 
passed the night with Mr. Thompson. Found him 6 M. off, at the 
W. edge [of] the very broad valley of the Cimarron which termi- 
nates here, beginning 12 or 15 M. below. A mile further reached 
the top of a high ridge from which the valley of a large Ck® [was 
visible] & beyond it that of the Cimarron, could be seen crossing 
our course. Took the first to be that described by Jim Conner as 
rising near Fort Atkinson. The country broken. Deep gullies 
washed in the hillsides. Grass more abundant & green. 3 M more 
to Conner’s branch, 15 yds. wide, running in a broad deep valley 
from the N. W. Destitute of wood, but very green. 4 more miles 
into the valley of the Cimarron & one along it to camp. The 
valley 34 M. wide, without trees, but grass abundant & green. 

Just before we marched the channel of the Cimarron, about 200 
yds. wide at our camp, & until then showing very little water, con- 
tained a stream near two feet deep entirely across it. Here the 
river is about 30 yds. wide, running freely, probably from the late 
rains, as the water contains a great deal of pale mud. 

July 28th. Private Charlton of Compy C died at 2 A. M. & was 
buried at 9 o. c. this morning. Marched 7 miles due west up the 
valley, after crossing the stream. The lower slopes of the hills on 
the S. side very sandy. Left the valley immediately after crossing 
a broad arroya with a few cottonwoods on its banks. Marched 
about 5 M. over abrupt ridges, having the river in view on the 
right. Then turned N. W. 2 M. & encamped in the valley, the ap- 
pearance of which is unchanged. After we had encamped Ben 
Love reported a good spring in an arroya which we had crossed, 1 
M. from camp. 

July 29th. Marched up the valley at 8%. 6 M. from camp 
crossed a very large dry creek. The lower slopes of the hills sandy. 
At 8 M. from the last camp left the valley. After crossing several 
spurs, reached in 3 M. more, a plateau. Several ponds of rain 
water. Grass poor, very, the country a sandy desert. Very little 
buffalo “sign.” Encamped 2% M. further on some little ponds 
about which we found better grass. Storm of wind & rain at night. 

July 30th. Mr. Thompson with 18 men besides two of the Dela- 
wares, sent forward to examine the country for 25 M. on our route. 
Three wagons sent back 14 or 15 miles for wood. They returned at 


68. Crooked creek. 
69. A notation on the surveyors’ maps near the place of this encampment reports “No 
wood along the line from this point till after crossing the Santa Fe road. Dist. ab about 105 
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414, the corporal in charge reported that the party had met & 
talked with (in Mexican) two Indians calling themselves Kioways 
& that Capt. Garnett’s party had encamped on the river 8 or 9 M. 
from us. A little after 6 o. c. 4 of Capt. G.’s men, mounted on 
mules, arrived. They were sent, they said, to report that “the 
Indians had driven in the surveying party, killed the ambulance 
driver & driven off its two mules.””® Capt. De Saussure ordered 
with Jim Conner as guide, to go with his company to Capt. Gar- 
nett’s camp to-night to take up the pursuit at daybreak. The 
messengers questioned could give account of but two Indians seen. 
Lieut. Ingraham was sent to ascertain the distance north to the 
Cimarron & its course. Reported the distance 74 M., course N. 
N. W. The plateau extends to the river valley. 

July 31st. Mr. Thompson returned with his party at 2 p.m. Had 
gone nearly 30 M. due west, finding the plateau unbroken, plenty of 
water from the recent rains, & grass; but no fuel. No signs of 
buffalo, or any other animals than antelopes. 

August lst. Capt. Garnett’s party arrived about 10. Mr. Weysse 
about 12. His account of the affair two days ago was, that two 
Indians joined his party from the front, shook hands with every- 
body. Gave them to understand partly in Mexican, partly in 
English, that they had talked with me & with Capt. G. & that they 
were going then to find a broken-down horse I had given them. 
They accompanied the party for some time, long enough to see 
who were armed, then took leave & went off to the rear. Soon re- 
joined, accompanying the party as before, watched their opportunity 
&, when the little wagon was hidden by a low ridge from the guard, 
shot the driver & drove off the vehicle at full speed, one riding on 
each side. The guard ran back, but when they reached the crest 
of the hill the Indians were at long gunshot. The soldiers, out of 
breath, fired without effect. After crossing the Cimarron, they cut 
the mules out of the harness, ransacked the wagon, cutting off some 
of the curtains, & drove off the two mules. They had thrown the 
driver, Le Clair, out, on stopping. He was probably dying, for when 
our men came out, his hand was grasping the single tree as if he 
had caught it in his fall & died instantly. Mr. W. corrected by the 
new astronomical determination & went on. We marched in the 
afternoon 4 miles to find better grazing & encamped near Capt. 
Garnett’s party. 


70. The skirmish occurred in the vicinity of the ranch kept by Geo. H. McCoy, thirty 
years later, at the most northern bend of the Cimarron in Meade county. 
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Jim Conner came up before dark, reporting that he had left 
Capt. De Saussure on the Cimarron 2 or 3 miles above our last 
camp on it, & that Capt. Wood had, when he left, just encamped 
a little above Capt. D. The trail of the Indians (2, each with a 
led mule) had been followed about 33 miles E. of N. They had, 
after riding 6 or 7 miles, mounted the mules; had evidently traveled 
all night & were on their way to the gathering of Indians in the 
vicinity of Fort Atkinson to receive their annual presents. Capt. 
D. after becoming satisfied on this point, turned back, according to 
instructions. Poor Le Clair was probably killed with a gun & 
ammunition just presented to the savage by the strange policy of 
the Indian Department. 

August 2. Capt. De Saussure came into camp just as we were 
about to move a half mile to get near more abundant water. En- 
camped on a comparatively large pond close to Capt. Garnett’s 
road. His party had just passed. Capt. Wood came up at 1114. 
A shell fish like the king crab found in the pond, about 2 inches long. 
A storm passed from N. to 8. a few miles west of us. 

August 3d. Marched at 8h 40’. In 5 or 6 miles found the ground 
very heavy from the rain of last night. Passed a great many ponds 
of several acres each, the country more level & less sandy. The 
place of the Infantry camp of last night 12 M. from their previous 
one. Marched 8 M. further & encamped, 300 or 400 yds. 8S. of the 
road on 8 or 4 little pools of rain water." Bois de vache abundant 
for the first time on this plateau. 

August 4th. Marched 8h 40’. Appearance of the country un- 
changed for seven miles. Water abundant. Found Capt. G. just 
leaving camp at 6 M. The pools of water disappeared. Surface 
of the ground sand. This continued 15 M. In the next 3, the sand 
almost disappeared, the grass becoming fresher, even luxuriant. A 
good deal of what the Texans call Gramma grass.77 Encamped 
at the end of 24 miles on a large pool of good water. Another still 
larger 4% M. to the south. 

August 5th. Remained in camp to give horses & mules the bene- 
fit of the good grazing. Mr. Weysse made 10 miles on the line, 
passing the camp [at] 7. 

August 6th. Remained in camp for the sake of horses & mules. 
Directed Mr. Bell, with company K, to prepare to move southward 
to-morrow morning to look for the N. fork of the Canadian. 


71. Encampment was south and slightly west of Liberal, just across the boundary line 
in Oklahoma. 


72. Grama grass, a creeping grass, belonging to the genus Bouteloua. 
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August 7th. Marched at 84%. Mr. Bell & his company taking the 
Delawares, set off on his expedition. We found the plateau very 
flat for 10 or 12 miles, then it seemed to take the form of a ridge, 
very flat, the crest on the right. 8 or 9 M. further crossed this crest 
& had the valley of the Cimarron in view. After crossing the spurs 
of the dividing ridge for 6 M. encamped without water. The 
ground for the last 2 or 3 M. very sandy. Grass fresh, but coarse. 
A refreshing shower at night. 

August 8th. Left the Infantry & surveyors & marched at 8h 22’, 
10 M. due west, the ground sloping gently toward the Cimarron, 
the valley of which seemed to be about 5 M. from camp & 21% from 
the 10 M. pt. Turned from this pt N. W. & encamped on the dry 
channel 15 or 20 ft. wide & 3 or 4 deep. The Santa Fe road 150 
yds. N. of camp & a pool of water in the channel 400 yds. above. 
The bottom of the valley 4% M. wide. The slopes of the hills gentle. 
Obtained abundant water by digging 1 or 2 feet in the channel. 
The route to-day through loose sand. Mr. Weysse came into camp 
with his party a little after dark. 

August 9th. Moved up the valley (by the Santa Fe road) 10 M., 
its character unchanged. Halted to fix an astronomical station. 
We had made so much southing that I thought we could not be 
north of the parallel. It turned out by Mr. Clark’s observations, 
that we were 3’ 43” S. of it. 

August 10th. Marched down the valley at 8h 30’ to place the ob- 
servatory near the parallel, which was done by moving nearly 5 
miles.* Met Capt. Garnett’s party & also Mr. Weysse’s, just 
at the point. A teamster dangerously wounded with a butcher knife 
& picket maul by another. Mr. Clark observed at night, also, 
August 11th. 

August 12th. Meridian marked & Mr. Weysse placed on its in- 
tersection with the parallel, about noon. March at 0h 50’ to the 
point at which the road leaves the Cimarron & encamped at 2h 40’. 

August 13th, 14th & 15th. Remained at this point waiting for the 
Santa Fe mail party to inquire concerning the supplies to be sent to 
us from Fort Leavenworth, expected at the end of August. This 
mail party arrived about noon on the last of the above dates. Heard 
from Dr. Geisler, U. 8. A. & Capt. [A. A.?] Gibson, Mil. Storekeeper, 
that they had not left F. L. on the 24th July. 


78. The party encamped approximately four miles west of the present Kansas-Colorado 
boundary. 
74. The observatory was set up nearly nine miles west of the southwest corner of Kansas. 
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Mr. Weysse running the line westward under protection of the two 
Infantry companies. 

August 16th. A party of New Mexican Indian traders coming up 
the Cimarron, arrived about 74%. Waited until 9 o. c. to order [at 
the order of?] the general, while the men were buying moccasins, &c. 
The course up the valley 287° 30’ for 10 miles. At 7 M. passed 
Capt. Garnett’s first camp; at 12 M. the 2d. At 10 M. crossed 
Aubrey’s road,” above which the valley becomes narrow, the bluffs 
coming in close to it. These bluffs of sandstone. The valley very 
winding. Cottonwood in view everywhere above Aubrey’s road. 
The soil very poor, grass scanty. At 15% M. found the Cimarron a 
bold running brook. Encamped 11% M. further. A Texan “wet” 
norther at night. 

August 17th. North wind with rain, all day. Remained in camp. 

August 18th. Marched at 10. Found Capt. Garnett’s camp 
within four miles. Four miles further the valley widens very much. 
At this point met Lt. Bell & his company. He had come down 
Cedar creek, which joins the Cimarron 3 miles above & is the larger 
stream.”* Encamped & rode up the Cimarron 8. W. 34% & W. 2. 
Then N. 4 M. to a branch of the C. on which is a large (compara- 
tively) clump of cottonwoods & several deep pools of good water. 

August 19th. Moved to the point last named. Mr. Ingraham, 
with 12 men, went up the creek, leaving camp at 744, to examine its 
valley. Made at night, an unfavorable report. 

August 20th. Moved up the Cimarron about 7 M. above Cedar 
Ck, then turned N. N. W. into a broad valley, & encamped 14% M. 
from its mouth."7 The ridge which divides it from the valley of the 
Cimarron twice as high as the hills east of it. The upper half of 
burnt sandstone. A scanty supply of water in a deep winding & 
muddy channel lined with young willows. The grass short & poor. 
The line crosses this valley about 34% M. from its mouth. Capt. 
Garnett remained at the camp of yesterday. Mr. Weysse’s party 
came at night to our camp. 

August 21st. Capt. Garnett’s party came up. We encamped a 
mile further up the valley. Mr. Weysse reported at night that but 

75. Aubrey’s road or trail was named after the + ay freighter Col. F. X. Aubrey, who 
By A this short cut in a record-breaking ride from Santa Fe to Independence. It 


river about 25 miles from the southwest corner of Kansas. See 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 7, p. 51. 
76. Cedar creek rises south of the present town site of Mineral, Okla., and flows north 
into the Cimarron river. 
77. Soyerety Clad Dteatese tate tynet w Curie ouh, rising in Colorado, and 
1% miles from its mouth in the Cimarron. The troops remained in this valley 
until the morning of August 26. 
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14% M. remained to be run. Capt. Anderson & Mr. Ingraham spent 
the morning in looking for the best position for the final astro- 
nomical station & reported a good one within about 144 M. of the 
end of the line. Rain at night. 

August 22d. Moved camp % M. north for better grazing, the 
grass in the country everywhere too poor & thin to permit us to 
occupy any one point for several days. A N. E. storm at night. 

August 23d. Storm continued & prevented another move. 

August 24th. Moved at 2 P. M.1M.N. E. Remained in this 
place. ; 

August 25th. Mr. Clark encamped about 6 M. W. of camp to 
establish his final observatory."® 

August 26th. Moved about 3 M. W. into the valley in which Mr. 
Clark is encamped. 

August 27th. Mr. Ingraham (with a party of 13, including a 
corporal, of company I) sent to Cedar Spring’® to meet the upward 
Santa Fe mail to inquire concerning the train with our supplies. 
Moved camp 10 or 12 hundred yards up the valley for fresh grass. 

August 28th. Moved camp a few hundred yards to place the 
horses on fresh grass at night. Mr. Clark had made observations 
on the 3d pairs of stars. Very satisfactory. Set up transit instru- 
ment & prepared to observe moon culminations. 

August 29th & 30th. Moved each day far enough to put the 
horses on fresh grass at night. Same 31st. Muster. 

Sept. Ist. Mr. Ingraham returned at 11 A. M. The mail had 
passed Cedar Spring on the night of Aug. 30th. Left our train at 
Council Grove on the morning of the 19th. The conductor of the 
mail was told, he said, by the wagonmaster, to say to Col. Johnston 
that “the train would reach Cedar Spring in 20 days.” Moved a 
few hundred feet. Left that place Sept. 3d to approach the Santa 
Fe road, down the Cimarron. Marched 12 miles. Rain at night. 

Sept. 4th. Continued the march down the valley. Somewhat less 
than 8 miles below, turned out of it to the north. Encamped on a 
rocky ravine, after marching 5 M. further. Night cold & rainy. 
N. E. wind. 

Sept. 5th. Marched S. S. E. about 3 miles into the valley & 
encamped about 3 M. above Aubrey’s road. N. E. wind continued. 


78. Observatory was established on or near the Oklahoma-New Mexico boundary on the 


left bank of the Cimarron river. 
79. Authorities and maps differ as to the location of Cedar Springs. Colonel Johnston 
does not include it on his map but, presumably, it was near the present town site of 


Garrett, Okla. 
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Weather of course cloudy with drizzling rain. Capt. Anderson set 
off with his company, before us, to go down to the road to watch 
for our supplies. 

Sept. 6th. Moved a mile down the valley & encamped. At 12 
o. c. at night received a note from Capt. A. He stated that a party 
or traders who had passed his camp during the day had just sent 
to inform him that a small party of Kioways reported a body of 
about 300 Cheyennes (on foot) passed on the road 22 or 23 miles 
below his (Capt. A’s) camp. They further said that an ox-wagon 
train had crossed the Arkansas on the 4th. I supposed it to be ours. 

Sept. 7th. Marched at 4. A.M. Breakfeasted 13 miles from camp 
near the “upper crossing.”®*° The Kioways came up. Knew of no 
Cheyennes. Had not been on the road. Had seen Cheyennes 
several days’ journey to the E. between the Arkansas & Cimarron. 
Nevertheless, we moved on. Reached the trader’s camp about 3 
p. m., about 13 M. further. Encamped two miles below it. In- 
formed by the chief of the party, Mr. Hickman of Westport, that 
the Cheyennes were reported to be about 10 miles off, on the 9- 
mile ridge. 

Sept. 8th. Set off at4 A.M. Searched the locality designated to 
no purpose. No other “sign” than a few pony tracks. Went on to 
the middle Cimarron spring.*' Met one train there. Encamped & 
remained till the morning of (borrowed $15 from Capt. Wood for 
5 of Mr. Kennerly’s men). 

Sept. 9th. Returned. Met the mail party 3 or 4 M. below the 
mound marking the line. Advised Mr. Fields, the conductor, to 
wait for Mr. Wells & his train, regarding the road as unsafe for so 
small a party; but five. Encamped a little above the mound. Mr. 
Wells went on with his train to the neighborhood of the upper 
crossing. 

Sept. 10th. Went to our old camp at the upper crossing. Left 
Capt. DeSaussure . . . the unloading was [remainder of page 
torn off containing entries for September 11, 12 and 13}. 

Sept. 14th. Marched 7 or 8 miles to McNeiss creek,®* 4 miles 


80. The troops breakfasted at the trail’s upward crossing of the Cimarron river. 

81. The middle Cimarron spring was located in southwest Morton county, about seven 
miles north and six miles east of the southwest corner of Kansas. See Kansas Historical 
Society’s Eighteenth Biennial Report, p. 122. 

82. Ralph E. Twitchell in Leading Facts of New Bestoon History, v. 2, p. 127, wrote: 

“‘McNees’ creek was the site of one of the of the ‘tun of the old trail. 
Here McNees and Munroe, two traders from Franklin, = on their way home from Santa 
Fe, in 1828, were killed by the Indians. This creek is now known by the name of Currum- 
paw; it ifows into Beaver creek, thence into ng North Fork of the Canadian.” The trail 
crossed the creek 555 miles from Independence, Mo. 
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below the road. Went down the valley 4 miles for wood. Remained 
there for 1 day. 

Sept. 15th. That the men might wash their clothes. 

Sept. 16th. Marched to the Cottonwood* without touching the 
Santa Fe road, & encamped 14% M. below the road. 

Sept. 17th. Marched to the Rabbit Ear** & encamped on it 14% 
miles below the point at which the road crosses it. The valley 
narrow, the south side abrupt & rocky, like the hills about the 
upper [remainder of this entry and that for September 18, torn off]. 

[Sept. 18th or 19th]—they asked as an addition to their escort, 
two skeleton companies of [omission]. Didn’t feel authorized to 
comply. 

Sept. 20th. Marched at 9h 40’, parallel to the Rabbit Ear. The 
character of the valley changed very much 4 miles below camp. 
The valley widening & the south side sloping gently, water dis- 
appearing. 8 or 9 further it again contracts & is very narrow for 
some five miles. The channel lined with cliffs of sandstone, at the 
base of which are occasional pools of water. Below this it again 
widens. Is joined by MecNeiss’ Ck; the channel very wide & dry. 
Its valley sandy. Occasional cottonwoods. Found water & wood 
2514 M. from the last camp. Halted for the night. 

Sept. 21st. Marched at 9h 55’, about E. leaving the valley to the 
left. The country like that over which the line runs before striking 
the Cimarron near the Santa Fe road. After marching nearly due 
east 11% M. struck Mr. Bell’s trail & followed it into the valley, 
finding several large pools. Encamped. Distance 1934 M 

Sept. 22d. Marched at 7 o. c., leaving the valley to the right. 
Course 8. 76° 30’ E. The plateau level, ground smooth & fine; grass 
short. 1434 M. from the camp of last night encamped on a shal- 
low pond of 50 or 60 acres. 

Sept. 23d. Marched at 8h 20” due east. Country like that passed 
over yesterday, the grass short, but green & thick. 1434 M. from 
last camp found a large pond (about 40 acres, shallow water) on 
the right, near our course. Course struck the Ck (N. F. of Cana- 
dian) 21 M. from last camp. A mile from Ck turned N. E. & 

88. The Cottonwood, as referred to by Colonel Johnston, was a tributary of Rabbit Ear 


creek, rising in New Mexico and flowing southeast. Its entire length as shown on the sur- 
veyors’ i oo oe a aa oe oe ye ee ae and 
Rabbit Ear creeks. 

84. Rabbit Ear creek derived its name through its proximity to the Rabbit Ear moun- 
tains, so named by early travelers because of the peaks’ fancied resemblance to a > 
= The _— flows eastward, joining the Currumpaw to form Beaver creek (N. F. of 

Canadian 
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reached the Ck 2314 M. from camp of last night.** The valley 
600 or 800 yds. wide, water abundant; grazing very good. Some 
fuel, dry brushwood, picked up (drift). 

Sept. 24th. Marched at 8h 30’ N. 62 E. (first 2 M. E., the course 
above then commenced). At 1234 M. recrossed the Ck, a bold, 
running stream of excellent water.8* The valley broad, sides sloping 
gently. Valley about equally divided between sand & soil, the 
latter partly covered with luxuriant grass. The course of the valley 
below the camp of last night being concave to the south, the march 
was on the chord of the arc. The plateau on the south of the valley 
is as level as that on the north & covered with short but abundant 
grass. No wood. Distance 14 M., 2,000 ft. Lat. 36° 42’ 18”. 

Sept. 25th. Marched down the valley at 8h 30’. First 5 M. on N. 
side of the stream which, where we crossed, is twice as large as at 
our camp of last night. Some two miles after crossing the stream a 
party of Indians met us, about 20 Kioways headed by the principal 
chief. Their camp, they said, was a few miles down the valley. 
They accompanied our march, guiding us by what they said was a 
better route than that of the valley, along the hills on the 8. Passed 
in sight of their camp of about 50 lodges, more than half of which 
had been dismantled, their owners having fled, probably at the 
news of our approach.** Few people or horses were visible about it. 
Encamped in the valley some two miles below. March 16 M., 
2,920 ft. Had a conference with [omission in the MS.] in the after- 
noon in relation to the existing treaty. He professed to be most 
friendly to the whites, in which expressions the members of his 
party joined. He averred his determination to execute faithfully 
the terms of the treaty. Promised to have the two murderers of the 
man of the surveying party surrendered to us as soon as they could 
be discovered. The stream 12 or 15 feet wide & two deep, with a 
bold current. Distance marched, 16 M., 2,900 ft. Lat. 36° 42’ 42”. 

Sept. 26th. 30 or 40 Kiowas, a few women among them, spent 
the morning in camp trading buffalo robes, moccasins, & lariets. 
The spokesman of yesterday, who seemed to [be] the old chief’s 
staff officer, was so grieved to see us going, that he thought nothing 
but whisky could revive his drooping spirits. Marched at 8h 30’. 

85. Camp was established approximately nine miles east of Rice, Okla., on the North 
Fork of the Canadian. 
“- =. . of -w crossed Lowe creek, Texas county, Oklahoma, at 7% miles and recrossed 

87. The Kiowa camp was located about 2% miles west of Hardesty, Okla. The troops 


passed to the south of the camp and spent the night of September 25 almost the presen: 
town site of Hardesty. area: , 
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The valley to the east seemed to make a long bend concave to the N. 
Our march was on the plateau, by the chord of the arc, the latter 
part of the march in heavy sand. The descent into the valley was 
thro’ bare sand hills like those of the seashore, down which it was 
difficult to pull the wagons. The valley a mile wide, the stream 
much larger than at the last camp. The soil poor, much of it bare, in 
which a salty efflorescence is visible. A salt pond 300 yds. long be- 
tween our camp & the stream. A little cottonwood among the sand 
hills. Distance marched, 18 M., 4,600 ft. Found afterwards that 
the salt pond is a copious spring discharging itself by a bold stream 
into the N. F. of Canadian. Lat. 36° 41’ 55”. 

Sept. 27th. About 20 mules missing this morning. Not found & 
brought back until 11 A. M., consequently we marched but 9 M., 
following the valley N. of the stream for about 4 M. then crossing it, 
& marching on the 8. slope, a gentle one, the soil poor. Encamped 
on a little tributary from the S. Fresh water, bois de vache & 
gramma grass abundant. The N. side of the valley more abrupt, 
generally high bluffs of bare sand. Lat. 36° 45’ 05”. 

Sept. 28th. Marched at 8h 50’, continuing to follow the slope on 
the S. side of the valley. The soil like that of yesterday, hard & 
poor, the grass short but green; water abundant. A stream in every 
2 or 3 miles, two of them copious. All the banks of a very bright 
red clay. Distance to-day, 20 M., 1,800 ft. Lat. 36° 46’. Camp on 
Kiowa Ck, the valley broad (500 yds.), stream 25 ft. wide.®* 
Visited by 3 begging Kiowas. 

Sept. 29th. Marched at 8h 30’. Sent Jim Conner under escort of 
8 men, including a corporal, to look on the N. side of the valley, for 
our route to the hd of the Red fork. The country like that of yes- 
terday. A large bank of chalk, or something very like it, passed 2 
or 3 miles E. of Kiowa Ck. After marching 18 M. & 2,000 ft., en- 
camped on the N. side of the little river, a good running ck, crossed 
114% M. from Kiowa ck, the hills on the N. showing red banks in- 
stead of the bare sand banks seen on that side above. Ben Love 
gave [me] a lump of what seems to be red chalk picked up near 
Kiowa Ck. Lat. 36° 46’ 15”. 

Sept. 30th. Marched at 8h 30’ leaving the valley & ascending the 
hill N. E., obliquely. After marching about 2 M. along the hill found 
a hollow in front running to the N. into a large valley we supposed 
to be that of the Red fork. After moving N. E. about 8 M. further, 

88. Possibly one of the streams now known as Clear creek, emptying into the North Fork 


of the — 8% miles east of Beaver, Okla. (Not the present Kiowa creek in Beaver 
county. 
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recognized the valley of the Cimarron, the broad plain & sand hills in 
the neighborhood of the 2d “crossing.” Turned back & encamped 
on a shallow pond 13% M. from last camp. 

Oct. Ist. Marched at 8h 30’, as usual, moving due 8. 4144 M. to 
a range of sand hills 4% M. from the Canadian. Turned then East- 
wardly, & about 11 M. further struck the first branches of the N. 
branch of the Red fork & encamped.*® We crossed no perceptible 
ridge between the valley of the Canadian & this one, but after turn- 
ing eastward, until the first branches of the Red fork were met, the 
ascent was insensible. It seemed, until we looked down the valley 
of the Red fork, from the “divide,” that we were still among the 
sand hills of the Canadian. For the last 4 or 5 M. the heights on the 
N. of the Red fork were visible; those on the south only when we 
had almost reached the summit. Level. The distance between these 
heights from N. to 8S. there, seemed to be 5 or 6 M. March to-day, 
16 M. The heights all appear to be of red clay. In the gullies, at 
their bases, pale yellow clay appears. 

Oct. 2d. Marched at 8h 30’ in the general direction of the valley 
(E) or rather, basin, crossing the spurs running down from the S. 
Rain began to fall just before we started & continued all day. 
The broad valley dotted with herds of buffalo. Encamped in the 
bottom of the valley, immediately on the stream, the channel of 
which is here about 30 yds. wide. A small stream of clear & pure 
water in it. A great deal more percolating in the sand. Distance, 
17.8 M. 

Oct. 3d. Marched at 9h 30’, having waited for tents to dry, taking 
a route along the S. slope as yesterday. Entered the valley about 2 
M. above the mouth of the S. branch. Followed it to within 2% 
M. of the Cimarron. Encamped on a small §. tributary. Distance, 
13.7 M. The frequent crossings of the creek made the march a hard 
one. The appearance of salt gone. It was abundant opposite our 
camp in July, probably swept out by the recent flood, which seems 
to have been a very high one. 

Oct. 4th. Moved a mile eastward, & encamped on a little stream 
in a wide valley coming from the south. Detailed a party of 75 
cavalry under Capt. De Saussure (Lt. Thomson) to accompany me 
to the Canadian. Capt. Wood instructed to conduct the main party 
E. to the Arkansas; thence Mr. Weysse connect the marking of the 

89. Surveyors’ maps show that the train had now reached tributaries of Buffalo creek, 


which empties into the Cimarron (or Red fork of the Arkansas as Colonel Johnston some- 
times calls it) farther east. 
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line to the initial pt. Capt. W. to endeavour to strike the head of 
the 8. W. branch of the Little Verdigris. Mr. Ingraham, after ex- 
amination, reported that the large deposits of crystalized salt that 
we had seen in July had disappeared. 

Oct. 5th. The two parties marched at 8h 40’.% Our course 35° 
(by Smalkalder) crossing a very rough country, the main hollows 
running to the N. E., but their sides cut up by deep gullies worn by 
rain water. At 5 M. crossed a clear stream 12 ft. wide in a sandy 
channel of 40 yds.; the valley narrow, between rocky bluffs. 8 M. 
further came to a broad valley, or rather cove, in the 8. BE. side of 
which we found a good stream, in a narrow hollow. Its bed sand. 
Lined with trees. Pine (short leaf) & cedar on the bluffs. En- 
camped. Distance about 15 M. 

Oct. 6th. Marched at 8h 30’, S. 35 E. 3 M. to the summit of the 
ridge between the N. F. of Canadian & the Salt [Cimarron] river. 
The dividing ridge crossing our course, we turned due south 15 M. 
to the N. F. of C. & encamped, the valley 144 M. wide, Sandy, in- 
tersected by ranges of sand hills.** The channel of the river about 
50 yds. wide, the stream 30 [feet wide] & 2 ft. deep, with a bold 
current. Course of the valley S. 39 E., the 8. slope of the “divide” 
a sandy plain, dotted with sand hills, like that we ascended in pass- 
ing from this valley to that of the Red fork. Cottonwood & Elm 
abundant; comparatively. 

Oct. 7th. Marched at 8h 30’ S. for 14%4 M., crossing the river at 
the 4% M. Then turned S. 22 E. for 3 M. on a plain somewhat 
sandy, but sufficiently firm. Then struck & passed thro’ a range of 
sand hills 4% m. across (running from W. to E.); on their S. side a 
bold & clear Ck 5 or 6 ft. wide, lined with wood of different kinds. 
8. 5314 E. the rest of the march, ascending very gradually for 7 M., 
a Ck running from the W. crossing our course at three miles. Re- 
mains of an Indian camp just above. 114 further encamped on a 

90. At the division be the poty t here at the junction of Buffalo creek with the Cimarron 
river, Captain Wood w: the train in a northeasterly direction to the 
original starting point. “The ht accompanying Captain Wood marked the camp sites 
of the train on their maps until the return trail converged with the outward one. On Octo- 
ber 6 the party encamped about four miles southwest of Whitehorse, Woods county, Okla- 
homa; October 7, near Hopeton; October 8 and 9, néar Daley, Alfalfa county; October 10, 
three ‘miles southwest of Florence, Grant county; ‘October 11, five miles west of Medford: 
October 12, north of Numa; and October 18, on Bluff creek, in northeastern Grant county, 
Oklahoma. On October 14 ‘the expedition again entered Kansas southwest of Drury, Sum- 
ner county, between Bluff creek and the Chikaskia river. The return trail was lost here, 
but it is likely they followed the outward road back to the Missouri border. Colonel John- 
ston turned south, October 5, with seventy-five cavalrymen, and does not again refer to 
Captain Wood's party in his "journal. The government maps do not show his route from 


here, ~ it may be traced fairly accurately by a check of directions and distances in the 
jo 


91. " Cdtund Johnston’s party encamped about midway between Sharon and Cedardale, 
Woodward county, Oklahoma. 
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branch of the last. The course of the N. F. of C. nearly parallel to 
the last course & about 3 M. distant. 

Oct. 8th. Marched at 8h 30’ S. 40 E. about 6 M. to the top of the 
dividing ridge whence the Canadian was visible 2 or 3 M. before us, 
coming from the S. W. & bending around to the 8. E. Turned along 
the “divide” about 4 M. & encamped on the E. side of a little 
branch running into the Canadian which was about 14% M. dis- 
tant S.°? The channel about as wide as that of the Arkansas where 
we crossed it (250 yds.). A bottom of nearly the same breadth, 
only 2 or 3 ft. higher, & the 2d bottom, some 44 M. wide, about 20 ft. 
higher, still. The N. F. seemed to be but 6 or 7 M. from the curve 
of the Canadian, the ridge between them 300 or 400 ft. above the 
Canadian. The valley of the N. F. not so low as the former. 

Oct. 9th. Marched at 8h 45’ N. 75 E. along the N. edge of a post- 
oak wood extending as far southward as we could see on both sides 
of the N. F. & into the valley of the Canadian. All the heads of the 
creeks emptying into the N. F. make gaps in the dividing ridge. 
About 8 M. from last camp we left the crest of the ridge & after 
crossing two arroyas crossed the N. F. 14 M. from camp of last 
night, & encamped on its bank a M. below.® Its course being 
nearly E., 14% M. below camp it turns strongly southward. The 
valley where we entered it very broad. The slopes gentle. Its ap- 
pearance less barren than above. 

Oct. 10th. Marched at 8h 45’ in the direction taken yesterday. 
At 4 M. in the edge of a blackjack wood which proved to be 4 M. in 
breadth, its E. edge at the brow of the hill from which we looked 
down into a very broad valley running eastward, which we followed, 
& encamped on the Ck running thro’ it at 3 P. M. 4 M. from Ne-ish- 
ke-koash-ke-pi (Rock Salt river).** A 8S. branch, apparently the 
largest, joined that [which] we had followed, just above the pt at 
which we encamped. 

Oct. 11th. Marched at 8h 30’. At 9h 30 reached the river & 
crossed two channels divided by an island, the E. one the main. As- 
cended a gentle slope 15’ (N. 75 E.), found a plateau covered with 
black-jack woods. Marched on this plateau 8 M., wood & prairie 
about equal. Encamped a M. E. of the last wood, on two little 
pools, at the head of a hollow running N. into a larger, 3 M. distant, 
apparently running E. Grass poor, having been consumed by 
buffalo. 


92. Camp was situated west of Munice, Dewey county, Oklahoma. 
93. The expedition encamped about three miles east of Fonda, Okla. 


94. Colonel Johnston and party were now approaching the Cimarron river, southeast of 
Isabella, Major county, Oklahoma. 
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Oct. 12th. Marched at 8h 30’ 115° (by Smalkalder). At 9h 45’ 
crossed a clear Ck of brackish water flowing Southward (the hollow 
of last night’s camp joins ite valley), the branches of this Ck being 
troublesome. Worn deep in the red clay. At 2h 15’ crossed a 2d 
clear Ck, but of fresh water.** The valley like the last, very broad. 
Buffalo numerous. 3 or 4 Osages chasing them, spoken with by Joe 
Spaniard. Said their camps & families are on the Little Arkansas. 
Encamped on the E. side of the Ck. 

October 13th. Marched at 8h 30’, 115°, 6 M. to the ridge separat- 
ing the valley from one running northward, the channel in which 
was 9 M. from the last camp. The summit E. of it 3 M. further. 
A valley running E. visible from it, of which the one last crossed 
is a branch. A line of cottonwood marking the course of the stream 
winding thro’ it, as far as the eye could reach. Numerous branches 
indicated also by cottonwood. Encamped on one of them at 3 p. m. 
Joe Spaniard gives as the Osage name of the creek, Wasaape oche 
(Black bear).®%* We crossed the Ck 2 M. above camp. The grass 
luxuriant. 

Oct. 14. Marched at 8h 30’ (115°) 5 M. to the crest of the dividing 
ridge. A very broad valley visible to the N. & a heavy line of 
timber. Opposite to us a large branch of the Ck on our right 
seemed to come in from W., the branch we had just left bending 
strongly S. to meet it. Our course for 13 M. crossed the S. branches 
of the valley, gradually approaching the timber marking the streams. 
Encamped on one of them, about 1% M. from the main stream. 
The soil passed over to-day better than any seen W. of the Arkansas. 
The grass fresh & rank. 

Oct. 15th. Marched at 8h 15’ (115°), the Ck on our left receding. 
Our course still over the spurs from the ridge on the S. Appearance 
of the country unchanged. 12 M. brought us to the edge of the 
valley of the Arkansas, 1 M. from it, & 2 M. S. of the mouth of the 
Ck, which is near the head of an island (main channel on its E.) 
some 3 M. long.*? At the lower end of the island the river turns to 
the N. E., the lesser channel first striking a rocky bluff. We moved 
S. about 2 M. & encamped on an Osage trail from the E. after 
crossing the two branches of a Ck, the mouth of which is just above 


95. Probably Mulberry creek, south of Enid, Garfield county, Oklahoma. 

96. The expedition encamped in mideastern Garfield county, on a tributary of Black 
Bear creek, the latter creek bearing the same name to-day. 

97. The creek referred to here may be the present Red Rock creek emptying into the 
Arkansas river in western Pawnee county, Oklahoma. The camp site on the evening of 
October 15 was south of the mouth of the creek and west of the present town of 
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the bluff aforesaid. Where we struck the Arkansas, a high ridge 
covered with post oak, is parallel to it & E. The river runs from 
N. E. around the N. end of this ridge & in the same way turns to 
the N. E. around its 8. E. end. A good deal of post oak on the hills 
S. W. of the river. Much more on those opposite. A quantity of 
sandstone. 

Oct. 16. Marched E. on the Osage trail found yesterday, 14 M. 
to the point at which the party making it had crossed the river. 
Found it barely fordable. Crossed & encamped, the ground passed 
over being rough; our course being perpendicular to the ridges 
which run to the Arkansas.*%* A deep gully in every hollow. The 
valley of the A. broader than at the 37th parallel & the land better. 
More timber also. 

Oct. 17th. Marched at 9 up the valley on the Osage trail about 
1 M., then turned up a steep hill of 200 ft. high. A short detached 
ridge. From its summit turned to 115°. A great deal of wood (oak) 
on the right. Our course crossed ridges running almost due §8., to 
the river, all day. Near the top of each hill & on each side, a ledge 
of rock was encountered. The soil good, & grass fresh & abundant. 
Encamped in the edge of an apparently extensive oak wood. Dis- 
tance 14 M. Rain, with a cold strong 8. wind, began about 1 o. c. & 
continued. 

Oct. 18th. Rain continued. Marched at 12. Country very rug- 
ged & wooded. At 3 M. crossed a Ck in a deep valley which was 
followed about 2 M. The road required great labour. Encamped 
at 4 o. c., rain continuing. 

Oct. 19th. Marched at 9h 30’ over the ridges (rocky & wooded) 
between the branches of a deep stream, the valley of which could 
be seen running off to the 8. E. near 20 M.® This valley is broad 
& beautiful. Prairie & woodland mixed. Its branches, which we 
crossed, have very rich soil. The rock, like that on the Verdigris, 
generally sandstone. Some limestone. Encamped in one of these 
branches at 3 o. c., the third. All the water crossed E. of the Ar- 
kansas seemed to flow into the same valley. 

Oct. 20th. Marched at 9 o. c., crossing a ridge covered with post 
oak & blackjack. The valley E. of it broad & open in both direc- 
tions (N. & S.). Crossed a small Ck following its valley on the 
N. E. side 2 or 3 M. 3 or 4 M. of high prairie succeeded. Then a 


98. The camp was located across the Arkansas east from Ralston, Okla. 


_ 99. Bird creek, a stream rising in Osage county, Oklahoma, empties into the Verdigris 
river. 
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wooded & stony hollow & ridge. Then a broad valley (open) in 
which are two streams a mile apart, the first 30 or 40 ft. wide with 
a good current, the other, on which we encamped, small. 

Oct. 21st. Rain. Moved (115°) at 11h 40’, about 5 M. in rough 
prairie & one in a blackjack wood. The ground so heavy that we 
encamped at the end of these 6 M. on a little stream flowing S. 

Oct. 22d. Marched at 10 (drizzle), 120°, about 6 M. thro’ oak 
wood (P. O. & B. J.) over ridges running 8. Detained near 2h 
making a practicable road down a steep & rocky hillside. A broad 
open valley at the foot of this hill. Encamped on a branch (W.) 
of the main stream, 2 M. from the foot of the hill. This main 
stream, the Little Verdigris, was but a quarter of a mile from our 
camp. Lined with heavy timber 400 yds. wide, the low ground 
more than a mile in breadth, perhaps 14% M. on an ave. 

Oct. 23d. Employed all day in making a way & getting the 
wagons across the L. Verdigris. Encamped in the N. E. edge of the 
low ground, near a Cherokee road. A Mr. Keyes has a house 1%4 
W. of the camp, near the L. V. Trades with the Osages. 

Oct. 24th. Marched at 10h 15’ (124°), having been kept waiting 
for two wagonloads of corn. Ascended gently for a mile, then 
marched 4 M. on a level prairie, 3 M. crossing obliquely a valley 
running to the S. W., then 4 M. on a plateau, a step (upward) in 
the country about 3 M. to the N. running across to the valley of the 
Verdigris from that just left, parallel to our course. Then 12 M. 
brought us to the top of the descent into the valley of the Verdigris, 
very broad & open. The courses of the river & its tributaries 
marked by belts of wood. Encamped near the foot of the hill. 

Oct. 25th. Marched at 9 o. c. E. 4 M., under the guidance of Joe 
Spaniard, to the first house of Coodey’s settlement. 2 M. further 
E. 8. E. struck the California road.1! 5 M. from this point, reached 
the Verdigris at Coodey’s.”? Detained 2h repairing the road & 
encamped a Mile to the E. 

Oct. 26th. Marched at 9h 20’ in a heavy rain which continued 
until noon, for 5 M. followed a trail leading E. N. E. Then struck 
a road leading, Joe Spaniard said, to Hudson’s on the Neosho just 


100. The expedition was now nearing the Little Verdigris in southern Washington county, 
Oklahoma. 

101. The California road mentioned by Colonel Johnston probably was the route which 
passed through Fayetteville, Ark., thence across the corner of the Indian Territory, entering 
Kansas in Chautauqua or Montgomery county. The trail _ the old Santa Fe trail in 
McPherson county. See Kansas Historical Collections, v. 5, p. 90; v. 9, pp. 576-577; and 
“Early Trails Through Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, . 8, pp. 110-111. 

102. The expedition may have crossed the Verdigris at the present town site of Coodys 
Bluff, Nowata county, Oklahoma, although maps and references do not entirely coincide. 
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above its junction with Spring river. A range of heights like 
that west of the Verdigris, parallel to the road on the left. En- 
camped on a creek running 8. E. This road from the pt where we 
entered it to the brow of the hill, 4% M. above camp, runs thro’ a 
high and almost level prairie; apparently the dividing ridge be- 
tween the Verdigris & Neosho. Camp % M. from the road. 

Oct. 27th. Marched at 8h 35’ a little S. of E. in a very broad 
valley subdivided by low ridges separating several branches. At 
9 M. opposite to a projection from the range of heights mentioned 
yesterday (timber hill). Course to the pt in the road opposite to 
the camp of last night 272° (n. 51 E.). At this pt the course of 
yesterday was resumed; the road had been bent around the wooded 
hill. The country passed over to-day generally better land; the 
ridges low, all of rich soil. Encamped on E. side of a Ck which, 
Joe Spaniard informed me, is the last this side of the Neosho. 

Oct. 28th. Marched at 8h 35’ (114°) over a succession of low 
ridges separating hollows running S. E. into Grand river. In 10 M. 
struck the road leading down the Neosho from Blyth’s, following it 
2 M. (S. E.) came to the Emigrants’ road to Texas at Hudson’s.’® 
Turning into that road (154°) we reached the Neosho in 1% M., 
2 M. above its junction with Spring river. Marched 7144 M. from 
the ford, the 1st 2 M. 154°, 2d 148°, 34% M. 167°. Encamped in 
the edge of the timber of Spring river. Country, high prairie. 

Oct. 29th. Marched at 8h 30’ (145°) 6 M. to the lower ford of 
Spring river. Crossed & encamped in the W. edge of the prairie 
near the middle ford. Rain. 


103. Present-day maps show Hudson creek flowing northeast into the Neosho river in 
Ottawa county, Oklahoma. It is likely that this stream is identified with the Hudson men- 
tioned by Colonel Johnston. 

104. Little Cabin creek, Craig county, Oklahoma. 

105. During the Mexican War many emigrants to Texas left Kansas through Cherokee 
county and followed the divide between the Verdigris and Grand rivers to Fort Gibson. 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, v. 8, p. 117. 
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Defense of the Kansas Frontier, 1864-’65 
Marvin H. Garrretp 


EFORE the outbreak of the Civil War, the plains Indians and 

the rapidly onrushing white invaders had come to look upon 
each other as enemies. To the plains Indians it mattered little 
during the Civil War whether a white man espoused the cause of 
the Union or the Confederacy. They recognized all white men as 
common enemies. The Comanche Indians will serve as an illustra- 
tion. In Texas the members of this tribe raided the settlements of 
Confederates, while farther to the north in Kansas other Co- 
manches were engaged in depredations upon the lives of Union 
men and women. These Indians were too little concerned with the 
issues in the slavery struggle and too far away from the scene of 
action to have been an important factor in the war. Nevertheless, 
North and South accused each other of having incited Indian at- 
tacks. Especially was this accusation circulated in Kansas. 
Throughout the Civil War Kansas newspapers alleged that Con- 
federate plotters were at work among the plains tribes, and par- 
ticularly among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, Governor Craw- 
ford shared this view also.* 

In contrast with the number of rumors of collusion between the 
Confederates and Indians, however, the proven instances were few. 
In 1864 Gen. 8. R. Curtis, commander of the Military Department 
of Kansas, fearing that the Confederates were planning to make a 
raid upon Fort Larned and Fort Lyon, ordered federal troops to 
be transferred from the Platte to the Arkansas river. The Con- 
federate raid proved to be only a rumor.? Some evidence, never- 
theless, does exist to show that the Indians were aware of Con- 
federate plans. Simon Whitely, United States Indian agent at 
Denver, mentioned having heard threats by Comanches, Kiowas 
and Cheyennes to take all the forts on the Arkansas river when 
joined by the Texas soldiers.* Despite these disquieting rumors, 
the War Department reports from the plains indicate that prior 
to March, 1864, no conclusive information had reached headquar- 
ters that the Indians were planning hostilities.‘ 


Crawford, Kansas in the Sizties, 223. 

G. B. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1915), 144. 
Report of the Commission of Indian Affairs 1864, 236-237. 

Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes, 131. 
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General Curtis was busily engaged at that time in fighting bush- 
whackers on the border and evidently had no idea that an Indian 
war was at hand. Like the Sioux War in Minnesota during 1862, 
the Cheyenne War of 1864 was precipitated by injudicious action 
upon the part of young military officers. A certain Lieutenant 
Eayre, in attempting to recover cattle supposedly stolen by Chey- 
ennes, punished the wrong Indians. To make matters worse, Lieu- 
tenant Dunn, of the First Colorado cavalry, on April 12 attacked a 
small band of Dog Soldier Cheyennes on the South Platte. The 
Indians were young warriors who were on their way north to visit 
their Northern Cheyenne relatives. A little later Lieutenant Eayre 
drove Crow Chief and his Cheyenne band from their camp on the 
Republican river. In another expedition Eayre and his troops met 
a group of Cheyennes near Fort Larned and attacked them. This 
time he received the worst of the encounter and was forced to re- 
treat to the fort. The wrath of the warlike Cheyennes was aroused 
to a high degree by these attacks. A general Indian outbreak in 
eastern Colorado and western Kansas and Nebraska was the result. 

Logically the Indians selected the great western highways as 
their main objectives. Immediately following Lieutenant Eayre’s 
fight with the Indians near Larned the redskins raided the stage 
road between Fort Larned and Fort Riley. Arapahoes, antagonized 
by Captain Parmenter, of Fort Larned, joined their Cheyenne 
friends on the warpath. The combined tribes then set about sys- 
tematically to attack the Platte trail and Santa Fe trail, concen- 
trating their efforts on the former. The trail to Santa Fe was gen- 
erally left to the tender mercies of the Kiowas and Comanches 
residing south of the Arkansas river, who also took to the warpath. 

Realizing that a general outbreak was at hand, Gen. Robert B. 
Mitchell, commanding the Nebraska district of the Military De- 
partment of Kansas, asked General Curtis on May 27 for one thou- 
sand men and an artillery battery to protect the Platte trail. Gov- 
ernor Evans, of Colorado territory, also requested that Curtis 
protect the South Platte and Arkansas routes. The Colorado 
executive, apparently not getting satisfaction from the department 
commander, on June 16 turned to General Carleton at Santa Fe for 
aid. He desired that Carleton send troops to Fort Union, New 
Mexico, subject to call from Colorado.5 An attempt at handling 
the hostile Indians was made by Governor Evans in June. A proc- 
lamation was issued and sent to the Indian tribes in eastern Colo- 


5. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 1864, 229. 
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rado warning all friendly bands to report at specified concentration 
points. Cheyennes and Arapahoes were assigned to Fort Lyon 
while the Kiowas and Comanches were ordered to Fort Larned. 
But this proclamation was generally ignored by the Indians.® 

Since the aborigines preferred taking chances with their lives in 
preference to coming in and being “good Indians,” the war on the 
plains continued throughout the summer. In July the hostiles again 
commenced depredations in the neighborhood of Fort Larned. A 
government train bound for Fort Union, New Mexico, was attacked 
and twelve men were killed, while a large quantity of merchandise 
was destroyed.” Shortly afterwards four large trains were besieged 
near Cow Creek, where a battle ensued. The beleaguered crews 
were finally rescued by some of Curtis’ forces from Fort Riley.*® 

General Curtis had taken the field during July in a campaign de- 
signed both to protect the trails and settlements and intimidate the 
Indians. Kansas militia, stationed at Emporia, were ordered to re- 
port to Curtis and hold themselves in readiness for assistance.® 
Curtis reported that his force numbered 396 men and consisted of 
militia, volunteers and regulars aided by a section of Ninth Wiscon- 
sin artillery. In his letters the general referred to the siege on Cow 
Creek and an attack by Indians on Fort Larned.” Curtis was 
highly commended by the press for his energetic campaign." Before 
he had time really to accomplish much in an Indian war, however, 
it became necessary for him to abandon the project and return to 
Fort Leavenworth. The eastern border of Kansas demanded im- 
mediate protection against the threatening raid of Gen. Sterling 
Price into western Missouri. Curtis’ chief accomplishment during 
his summer on the plains was the founding of two military posts, 
Fort Ellsworth (Harker) and Fort Zarah. 

While Curtis was still on the plains numerous Indian attacks oc- 
curred in northern Kansas and southern Nebraska. Newspaper 
reports from Marysville, Kan., stated that sixteen whites had been 
killed and scalped and that nearly the entire population of Wash- 
ington county was encamped in the town for protection.12 In 


oa 


. Ibid, 28, 218-219. 

Kansas Daily Tribune (Lawrence), July 27, 1864. 

Ibid. August 7, 1864. (Reprint from the Leavenworth Conservative.) 

Adjutant General's Correspondence 1864, (Kansas). Major Pollard, commander of the 
assist 


eee gg my em ey to let th regiment 
Curtis. Pollard to Carney, July 24. ¢ 


10. Kansas Daily Tribune, (Lawrence) August 7, 1864. A reprint from the Leavenworth 
Conservative. 


11. Kansas Daily Tribune, August 10. 
12. Ibid., August 28. Reprint from Marysville (Kansas) Enterprise. 
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Marshall county the militia, assisted by a company of Seventh 
Iowa cavalry, staged a four-hour battle with a superior Indian force, 
but were compelled to retreat.4* In Nebraska and eastern Colorado 
the overland mail was forced to abandon 400 miles of its route, while 
all stations but one along a line of 120 miles had been burned. Im- 
migration into Colorado and California over the Platte trail was 
seriously checked.** The hostile Indians were reported to have pro- 
claimed that the land belonged exclusively to them and that they 
intended to regain and hold it if they were forced to destroy every 
white man, woman and child to accomplish their purpose. To 
meet this situation Governor Evans in August issued a proclamation 
to Colorado citizens advising them to hunt down Indians and kill 
all hostiles. This resulted in all the Indians of the region going to 
war.’® Evans later testified before a joint congressional committee 
that he had issued this proclamation at a time when Colorado had 
no troops to defend it.** 

In an effort to make peace, Major Wyncoop, commander at Fort 
Lyon, rounded up the leading Cheyenne and Arapahoe chiefs and 
took them to Denver to interview the governor. Evans refused to 
come to terms with the chiefs, informing them that he was not the 
peace-making power and that they must make peace with the mili- 
tary authorities..* For taking this stand Governor Evans was se- 
verely rebuked by Commissioner Dole of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Mr. Dole reminded Evans that his duty as ex officio 
superintendent of Indian affairs in Colorado required him to receive 
and encourage all overtures of peace made by the Indians.’® 

Peace efforts having failed, the Indian war continued until cold 
weather drove the hostiles into winter quarters. Before the descent 
of winter, however, there were several Indian scares in Kansas. 
Manhattan residents on October 19 informed Adjutant General 
Holliday that the entire military escort of the Santa Fe express had 
been massacred west of Salina. Holliday was petitioned, conse- 
quently, to send the Pottawatomie county militia back to the west- 
ern frontier at once.” The adjutant general as a result directed 
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Col. John T. Price, of the Fifteenth Kansas militia, then located at 
Fort Riley, to give special attention to the frontier in the neighbor- 
hood of Salina. Governor Carney was also requested by Holliday 
to grant the petition concerning the Pottawatomie county militia. 
Colonel Price, however, discovered that the story of the massacre of 
the stage escort was a fake. The escort arrived safely at Fort Zarah 
although the frightened stage driver, having mistaken buffalo for 
Indians, returned to Salina. Price promised to keep the state 
authorities informed concerning future Indian disturbances. He 
clearly indicated, on the other hand, that he would use his discre- 
tion in defending the frontier settlements." 

As a climax to the year’s fighting came the Chivington massacre 
of the Cheyenne Indians at Sand creek on November 29. The Sand 
creek camp was located near Fort Lyon on the reservation which 
had been set aside for the Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes by the 
treaty of Fort Wise [later Fort Lyon] in 1861. As a matter of fact 
the Cheyennes had seldom remained on the reservation, which lay 
south of the Arkansas river in Colorado, but had roamed at will 
from the Red river to the North Platte. In the late summer of 1864, 
however, Black Kettle and White Antelope, in compliance with 
Governor Evans’ proclamation, brought in a part of their respective 
bands of Cheyennes and camped near Fort Lyon. The camp was 
composed almost entirely of women, children, and old men. The 
warriors in most cases remained on the warpath.2* While Black 
Kettle, White Antelope and other chiefs were in Denver engaging in 
a peace pow-wow with Governor Evans three war parties of Chey- 
ennes and two of Arapahoes were still out.”* 

On November 29 the Cheyenne and Arapahoe camp on Sand 
creek was attacked by Colonel Chivington with a large force com- 
posed of regulars and Colorado volunteers. Of the 500 Indians in 
camp about 150 were killed, two-thirds being women and children.** 
The slaughter was frightful, since the Indians were surprised and 
poorly armed. Atrocities committed by the troops were fully as bad 
as those usually practiced by Indians upon their victims. Fol- 
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lowing the attack, the remnants of the tribes fled to the Big Timbers 
of the Smoky Hill river in western Kansas. 

A great furore was raised in the East when the news of the 
massacre was fully published. General Halleck, chief of staff, at 
once ordered an investigation of Chivington’s conduct, while Gen- 
eral Curtis attempted to have him court-martialed. Chivington’s 
term of service had expired, though, and he was beyond the reach 
of military law. Congress in 1865 attempted to punish Chivington 
and all members of the Third Colorado regiment who engaged in the 
massacre. The resolution, 8. R. 93, was introduced into the senate 
to suspend the pay of all officers and men who had _ participated 
until an investigation could take place. The measure passed the 
senate in January, but was defeated in the house.”* In the following 
session of congress, however, the annual Indian appropriation bill 
was so amended that the members of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
bands who suffered at Sand creek were to be recompensed in United 
States securities, animals, goods, provisions or such articles as the 
Secretary of the Interior might direct. The total amount of these 
gifts was $39,050.27 This congressional act was in harmony with 
article six of the treaty of the Little Arkansas, which had been 
drawn up on October 14, 1865. The entire article was a condemna- 
tion by the United States government of Chivington’s action.”® 

Explanations of the Sand creek massacre stressed three factors. 
First, that it was good judgment to carry the war to the home of the 
Indian, and that experience had proved that by such methods alone 
could Indian uprisings be crushed. Chivington used the same pro- 
cedure which later won such nation-wide fame for Sheridan and 
Custer. Secondly, there had been a demand for a winter campaign 
against the Indians. This had been urged on November 19, by Gen- 
eral Hunt, commander of the upper Arkansas district, in a letter to 
General Curtis.2® Also, Governor Evans, of Colorado, had previ- 
ously suggested the scheme as the only means of conquering the 
hostiles and bringing them to respect governmental authority.®® 
Public opinion in the frontier regions also was favorable to the plan. 
The Junction City Union, a Kansas paper, openly advocated it on 
August 20, 1864: 
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“A successful war can only be waged against them [the Indians] by or- 
ganizing an expedition that will penetrate their country and find the rendez- 
vous of their women and children. Then they will stand and fight armed 
men and not before.” 

A third reason for the massacre is that the “hundred-day volun- 
teers” who made up the Third Colorado cavalry were chiefly fron- 
tiersmen who had suffered at the hands of the Cheyennes and Arap- 
ahoes throughout the previous summer. To these men rules of war- 
fare meant nothing. They retaliated with atrocity for atrocity. 

In the long run the real sufferer from the Chivington massacre was 
the frontier settler. Public sentiment in the East largely turned 
against him and sympathized with the Indian. This view spread 
into congress and seriously handicapped legislation aimed at frontier 
defense. Senator Ross, of Kansas, on July 18, 1867, attempted to 
amend an army bill by providing that the general of the army 
should be authorized to accept the services of mounted volunteers 
from the governors of western states for suppression of Indian hos- 
tilities. He was outvoted, however, and compelled to accept a modi- 
fication which defeated the purpose of the amendment.®? Morrill, of 
Maine, speaking in opposition to Ross, stated that volunteers from 
the frontier states caused all the difficulties with the Indians. As 
an example he cited the work of the Colorado volunteers in the 
Chivington Massacre.** 

Indian raids did not die out altogether during the winter of 1864- 
1865. Early in the new year a raid occurred on the Santa Fe trail 
west of Fort Larned. Cheyennes and Arapahoes numbering close 
to 150 attacked a wagon train at Nine Mile ridge, wounding six 
white men. The Indian loss was unknown.** Shortly after this 
episode the hostile bands of the two tribes moved north into Ne- 
braska headed for the Powder river country. General Mitchell, 
commanding the district of Nebraska (this was before its reorgani- 
zation in 1865 as the Department of the Platte), in order to drive 
the Indians out of the Republican valley region, burned the prairie 
grass for over 100 miles.** The burned area extended throughout 
a favorite Indian hunting region. This action of Mitchell’s con- 
tributed to the exodus of the hostiles from Kansas and southern 
Nebraska. It simply meant, on the other hand, that their forces 
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were to be concentrated with the hostile Sioux along the Platte trail 
and Overland telegraph line. As a consequence the great Indian 
wars of 1865 took place outside of Kansas. 

During the absence of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes the Kansas 
frontier enjoyed a brief respite. Of course, the Kiowas and Coman- 
ches were engaged in a series of depredations, but, comparatively, 
things were quiet during the spring and summer. On April 25 In- 
dians attacked Cow Creek station on the Santa Fe Stage Company 
line driving off sixteen head of cattle.** On June 9 Kiowas charged 
upon a wagon train on Crooked creek in the southwestern section of 
the state. The train, which consisted of about seventy wagons un- 
der a military escort, successfully defended itself. In August the 
government was compelled to send a heavy escort to Fort Zarah 
in order to prevent the Indians from confiscating the 8,000 rations 
which were being delivered to the fort.87 These rations were con- 
signed to the Indians, but the Great Father at Washington pre- 
ferred handing them out to his red children instead of having them 
taken by force. 

Having learned by experience the terrible cost of the Indian war 
of the preceding year, the United States military authorities took 
steps in 1865 contemplated to bring the war to a close. A three- 
fold plan was developed: First, to defend the settlements and 
routes of travel from Indian aggression; second, to invade the Pow- 
der river region in the Dakotas and strike a blow which would teach 
the Indian to respect the power of the government; third, to make 
peace with the Indians in Kansas and arrange for their removal from 
the state. In pursuance of the first objective the Kansas government 
and people codperated. Kansas troops also made up a large part 
of General Dodge’s Powder river expedition. As to the wisdom of 
the third part of the plan, making peace with the Indians, Kansans 
were frankly dubious. 

The Kansas state legislature on January 17, 1865, adopted a 
concurrent resolution requesting congress to secure from the Presi- 
dent (1) full and ample protection against hostile Indians on the 
western border; (2) prosecution of an active campaign against the 
Indians by an adequate force of federal troops; (3) permission for 
the governor of Kansas to organize a regiment of veteran volunteer 
cavalry to serve for one year in the Indian campaign.** These 
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requests reveal the trend of popular feeling within the state at the 
time. 

Another event of significance in January was the reorganization 
of the military departments. The old Department of Kansas was 
replaced by the Department of the Missouri with Gen. Grenville 
M. Dodge succeeding General Curtis. The state legislature upon 
receipt of this information extended Curtis a vote of thanks for 
his services.®® 

In an effort to insure a greater degree of safety to travel on the 
Santa Fe trail, Colonel Ford, commanding the district of the upper 
Arkansas, provided for escort service between Council Grove and 
Fort Larned.*” Twice a month, on the first and the fifteenth, a 
company of troops left Council Grove as an escort for travelers 
and freighters. From Larned west to Fort Union, New Mexico, 
the escort was composed of troops sent from the district of New 
Mexico.* A similar arrangement was made for east-bound trans- 
portation. Fort Dodge was also constructed during the year as an 
added protection to Santa Fe travel. 

An additional burden of protection was put upon the shoulders 
of the military authorities in Kansas when the Butterfield Over- 
land Despatch line was organized in 1865. Its route extended 585 
miles from Leavenworth and Atchison to Denver via the Smoky 
Hill river.** In order to give the route adequate defense, a chain 
of forts and outposts was constructed along the Smoky Hill valley 
by the government. The Butterfield line, despite this assistance, 
failed to make profits. Hostile Indians and the competition of the 
Holladay line on the Platte trail proved its undoing.** 

The frontier settlements in Western Kansas were successfully 
defended during the year by Colonel Cloud and the Fifteenth Kan- 
sas cavalry.** A contemplated offensive against the Indians by 
Colonel Ford was never carried out due to the interference of 
Colonel Leavenworth, agent to the Kiowas and Comanches, who 
fancied that he could end the war by negotiation.*© Colonel Ford 
was delayed by Interior Department officials until spring was so 
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far advanced that the hostiles were too strong to be attacked by his 
forces. 

While these events were transpiring, Governor Crawford was not 
idle. With his customary energy he plunged into the problem of 
frontier defense early in the year. In answer to numerous petitions 
from settlers in the south-central portion of the state, he en- 
deavored to persuade both Curtis and Dodge to send a small force 
of cavalry to the region.** Troubles had arisen between settlers 
and Indians in the Indian Territory on account of cattle stealing. 
Many settlers were leaving because of the danger of possible In- 
dian raids. 

In August the governor wrote to General Sheridan asking for 
the immediate muster-out of the Eighth and Tenth Kansas volun- 
teer infantry. The reason given for the request was that the In- 
dian situation on the western border looked threatening.**7 A few 
days later a similar request for the muster-out of the Sixteenth 
Kansas cavalry was transmitted to General Grant.** 

While the Fifteenth Kansas cavalry remained in the state, the 
Eleventh and the Sixteenth were sent north with General Dodge 
to restore communication along the Platte trail, to protect frontier 
settlements, and to drive the Indians into the Black Hills. Al- 
though in February it had been the purpose of the Department of 
the Missouri to send the entire Eleventh cavalry into the Smoky 
Hill region for an Indian campaign, a change of orders sent them 
to Fort Kearney, Nebraska. While part of the regiment guarded 
the Platte trail and Overland telegraph, the remainder was sent to 
Fort Laramie for the spring campaign against the Sioux on Powder 
river.°° The work of protecting the transcontinental highway was 
difficult. Indians fairly swarmed along the telegraph line, but 
the soldiers were never driven from the field and the wires were 
kept in working order.*“4 On June 11 Col. Preston B. Plumb was 
ordered to reopen and protect the Overland stage line and give all 
possible protection to emigrants and other travel. For the next 
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two months Plumb and his men guarded the stage line, drove the 
stages by using cavalry horses, and kept the United States mail on 
schedule.®? In August the Eleventh cavalry was ordered to Fort 
Leavenworth and mustered out of service. 

Less glorious was the performance of the Sixteenth Kansas cav- 
alry in the Black Hills. The Sixteenth had the misfortune to par- 
ticipate in a disastrous campaign. General Connor’s forces were 
outnumbered and outgeneraled by the Sioux and Cheyenne war- 
riors. The attempt to strike the Indian in his stronghold resulted 
in so much grief that the project had to be abandoned. The losses 
of the Sixteenth nevertheless were very small. One soldier was 
killed and one wounded." 

In October General Grant announced his Indian policy. Gen- 
erals Sherman and Pope were instructed to give particular atten- 
tion to the problem of putting an end to Indian troubles along the 
great overland highways. Additional permanent forts were to be 
established along the Platte, Smoky Hill and Arkansas river routes. 
Finally the volunteers were to be replaced by 4,000 colored troops.™* 
The Negroes were supposedly more free from prejudices against 
the Indians.> In addition to this advantage the Negroes were 
willing to serve, whereas the white volunteers became quite in- 
effective on account of their anxiety to be mustered out.®* 

Another important event of October, 1865, was the negotiation 
of a treaty with the southern plains tribes. The Chivington mas- 
sacre had had the effect of practically annulling the treaty of Fort 
Wise, since the Cheyennes and Arapahoes were afraid to remain 
in the region set aside for them in Colorado by the treaty. Hence 
it was desirable to make a new treaty which would include not 
only peace terms but provisions for settling the Indians on a 
permanent reservation. Indian commissioners selected by con- 
gress came to Kansas in October and negotiated treaties with the 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Comanche, and Kiowa tribes. Two treaties 
were made: one with the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, the other with 
the Comanches and Kiowas. On October 14, on the Little Arkan- 
sas river, near the site of the present city of Wichita, the final 
agreements were drawn up. The United States was represented 
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by seven commissioners: General Sanborn; Gen. W. S. Harney; 
Thomas Murphy, superintendent of Indians affairs in the central 
superintendency; Kit Carson, the famous frontiersman; William 
W. Bent, the fur trader; Jesse H. Leavenworth, agent of the Co- 
manches and Kiowas; and James Steele. The Indian delegation 
was composed of the most influential members of their respective 
tribes.** 

The most important terms of the treaty were contained in articles 
2,3and4. The first of these provided for setting aside a permanent 
reservation for the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, south of the Arkan- 
sas river in Kansas and Indian Territory. The Kiowas and Co- 
manches were assigned to a region in northwestern Texas and Indian 
Territory. The Indians were not to settle upon the reservations 
until the United States had extinguished the titles of the Cherokees 
and other claimants. When absent from these reservations the 
Indians were not to go within ten miles of any of the main-traveled 
routes. All claims of the Indians to the region between the Platte 
and the Arkansas were given up. Article 3 permitted the Indians to 
range in the unsettled portions between the two rivers. Article 9 
abrogated all existing treaties.®* 

The United States senate on May 22, 1866, ratified the treaty 
with four amendments. The most significant of these was the 
amendment to article 2. The senate provided that no Indian reser- 
vation mentioned in the treaty should be located within the state of 
Kansas. It was also amended to remove personal reference to 
Colonel Chivington.™® 

The senate amendments were accepted by the Indians in Novem- 
ber, 1866, and the treaty was formally proclaimed by President 
Johnson on February 2, 1867. 

As a preventive of future Indian wars the treaty was defective. 
The Cheyennes and Arapahoes were left without any definite reser- 
vation, since the senate amendment to article 2 excluded them from 
Kansas, while article 9 took away their Colorado reserve. With 
these tribes turned loose and allowed to roam at will between the 
Platte and the Arkansas, the danger of conflict with the whites 
remained as grave a problem as ever. Furthermore, that part of 
article 2 which provided for the Indians remaining away from the 
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main-traveled routes could not possibly have been enforced except 
by the Indians themselves. 

Much evidence exists to cast doubt upon the permanency of the 
Indians’ peaceful intentions. On their way to the council grounds 
a party of braves celebrated by attacking a Mexican train near 
Fort Dodge and killing five men.“ Also, the treaty, like most 
agreements with the Indians, was made in the fall when the warriors 
were tired of fighting and were looking forward to a winter of rest 
and recuperation. in order to get ready for another big year. In 
November, 1865, consequently, Colone] Leavenworth was ‘able to 
report truthfully that “his Indians” had for the most part, if not 
entirely, stopped depredations along the Santa Fe trail.® 
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No-ko-aht’s Talk 


A Kickapoo Chief’s Account of a Tribal Journey from Kansas 
to Mexico and Return in the Sixties. 


Edited by Georce A. Roor 


N 1867 Franklin G. Adams,! the agent for the Kickapoo Indians, 

received a visit from Chief No-ko-aht, who, a few years before, 
had led a band of about 120 Kickapoos on a visit to relatives in Old 
Mexico. No-ko-aht, with less than a dozen of his followers, had 
just returned from their pilgrimage to the reservation in Kansas. 
The “talk” which took place during this call was at the agency, at 
Kennekuk, Atchison county, on May 31, 1867, and forms the basis 
of this article. This interview was taken down in shorthand by Mr. 
Adams in a book of Kickapoo memoranda, now in the manuscript 
collection of the State Historical Society. 

The Kickapoos were first found by white men in the country bor- 
dering Lake Michigan on the west. The earliest mention of the 
tribe is of their near destruction at the hands of the Puans (Winne- 
bagos)? between 1640 and 1660. After the lapse of nearly a hun- 
dred years, and much warfare, the tribe took up new homes on the 
Sangamon and Wabash’ rivers, in present Illinois and Indiana. By 
1820 most of the Kickapoos had moved to a new home on the 
Osage and the Pomme de Terre‘ rivers, in southwest Missouri. This 
location had long been the hunting ground of the Osages, and they 
objected to their new neighbors settling down there, protesting they 
would spread all over their grounds and kill the game.5 In 1824, 
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therefore, a number of these Kickapoos left and started south, finally 
presenting themselves to the alcalde in the city of Austin, in the 
then republic of Mexico. They stated that they wished to acquire 
land and make a home for themselves with the Mexican people. 
They were granted a tract lying to the north of where the San An- 
tonio road crosses the San Angelo river, and acted as a buffer be- 
tween the Mexicans and the wild Indian tribes of the plains. 

In the years following a part of these Kickapoos crossed the Rio 
Grande and settled in the state of Coahuila, Mexico. The balance 
of those who had gone south lived on the tract allotted thém until 
1842, when by common consent they were given another tract, forty 
miles square. Here they lived until the outbreak of the Civil War 
in the United States, when at the advice of Gen. Sam Houston, they 
moved north into Indian Territory, settling in the vicinity of present 
Shawnee, Okla. In 1862 these Kickapoos decided to return to Texas 
and make their home in the wilds of that state, their objective being 
the Concho river, in Tom Green county. 

This band finally arrived at the ranch of William Tankersley, 
about two miles from Knickerbocker. Tankersley was known to 
them, and at his invitation they camped on his ranch. The next day 
a large company of Confederate cavalry appeared at Tankersley’s, 
inquiring for the Kickapoos. The officer in charge said that the 
Kickapoos had a large number of fine horses which would be of more 
value to the Confederacy than their friendship. He ordered a 
charge on the Indians. The Kickapoos were not expecting an as- 
sault, but nevertheless offered a most stubborn resistance, and as 
a result the cavalry lost sixteen men mortally wounded. The Con- 
federates withdrew for reinforcements, not even stopping to bury 
their dead. The Kickapoos broke camp at once and started for 
Mexico, thinking Texas had declared war on them, and the trail of 
carnage and destruction they left in their wake is a matter of Texas 
history. They forded the Rio Grande and entered Mexico at the 
north end of the Sierra del Carmen range, following down this range 
into the state of Coahuila, finally taking up their home at Nacimi- 
ento. Here they were welcomed by both state and federal authori- 
ties, not only because they were a protection to the native popula- 
tion of the country, but in remembrance of the protection that these 
same Indians had been when Texas was a part of Mexico. President 
Benito Juarez made a service grant to them and a treaty by which 
the Kickapoos rendered valuable aid in exterminating the Lipans 
and in driving the Comanches beyond the Mexican border.® 


6. 60th Cong., 1st Sess., Senate Document No. 215, Pt. 3, pp. 1885, 1886. 
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The Kickapoos who had remained in Missouri moved during 
1832 and 1833 to the reservation provided for them on the Missouri 
fiver, in present Kansas.? In 1864 about one-half of those remain- 
ing on the reservation, becoming dissatisfied with their treatment at 
the hands of the government,’ started south under No-ko-aht, and 
joined their relatives in Old Mexico. Not finding conditions to 
their liking, No-ko-aht and a few followers returned to Kansas.° 
The statement which follows gives the reasons for the pilgrimage of 
No-ko-aht and his band, and an account of the trip going and 
coming: 

TALK WITH No-Ko-AHT. 
May 31, 1867. 


The following talk was had with No-ko-aht at the agency: 

“When we left here we went and joined with two parties of 
Kickapoos, making then three parties. Two other parties were al- 
ready gone. We followed. That was the same fall [1864] that 
we left. We overtook the other parties in the spring. There were 
about 700 of us in the three parties. My party numbered [number 
not stated]. In the winter we had a fight with the Texans. It 
was very cold. I joined the two parties of Kickapoos just on the 
Kansas river line. We started to go south in the same fall. We 
traveled slowly along over and hunting buffalo on the plains. We 
joined the other two parties—not till after the fight. The other 
two parties had no trouble. Those two parties numbered about 
1,000. We overtook the two parties just as we got out of Mexico. 
There were about twenty persons living in Mexico. They had 
lived there for about twenty years. The seven men were soldiers 
in the Mexican army and had been for a long time. The men stay 
in a little town called San Juan, close by a lake, about 40 miles 
from the Rio Grande, and about 40 miles northwest of Santa Rosa. 
We arrived in Mexico in the spring of ’65, early, about time to 
plant corn in that country. 

“When the Kickapoos first went to Mexico, about twenty years 
ago, the president of Mexico offered them a sack of money, but 
they came away before they received the money. The president 
of Mexico had ordered them to go on an expedition against the 
Comanches. They had made one expedition and had turned their 
spoils over to the Mexicans, but refused to go again and the presi- 
dent refused to give the sack of money unless the Kickapoos would 

7. Kansas Historical Collections, v. 12, p. 66. 


8. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report 1865, p. 373. 
9. Ibid., 1867, p. 295. 
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do it, and then the Kickapoos came away. Then in 1864 the presi- 
dent sent a message to the Kickapoos to request them to come and 
get their sack of money. The Kickapoos went. When we got 
there the Mexicans wanted our young men to enlist. They wanted 
fifty young men to each party, 200 men, and came down to twenty. 
The Kickapoos refused. The Mexicans became displeased and 
ordered us into the mountains. There nothing can be raised. They 
should live by hunting. It was a false message that came to us. 
It was brought by Tas-ca-tap-ia, one of the seven. We went where 
we were ordered. That was the same spring of 1865. There were 
some white families and some black. They had farms, and ap- 
peared to have been there for some time. They were planning on 
the Mexican government taking their produce and stock which 
they raised for rent or taxes. There were six families of whites 
and eight or ten families of blacks. The whites left and the blacks 
remained for a short time. They raised cattle, sheep, and horses 
a good deal, and corn, pumpkins, and sugar [cane] and made sugar 
[?] and raised sweet potatoes. It was in a little valley at the foot 
of the mountain where the Sobrinas river comes out. The white 
families left in the spring of 1866. They didn’t say where they 
should go to. They would come to the Rio Grande and work till 
they should get some money and would then come to the North. 
They didn’t belong to the South. They went into Mexico for the 
war next, and all returned after it closed. The farms were pretty 
old and must have been bought of Mexicans. The Indians took 
the farms after the whites left. The white men offered to trade 
their farms for the Kickapoo lands in Kansas. 

“Our first trouble in going out was the killing of one of our num- 
ber by one of the wild tribes—Kiowa, on the Red river, pretty well 
west. He was cut off while out hunting. After that we went on 
till we got to where we saw some tracks of soldiers. We camped 
and sent a messenger to hunt them up. We failed to find the 
soldiers, and leaving a white flag went on. A number of days after 
we reached another track by a stream and we camped seven days. 
One day I was out setting traps when I met one of our leading men 
who told me we were to move back next day. Next morning I was 
out hunting horses, and I went across a mountain, and as I was 
going home I was fired upon by soldiers. I saw as I was on the 
mountain, a good many horses, and thought they were ours, but 
think they were soldiers. All our young men were scattered that 
morning hunting horses, and one or two were killed while out. 
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Then the soldiers came upon our camp. There was a stream be- 
tween the two camps. The first killed was Aski. The Indians con- 
tinued firing yet. Then a woman was killed. This was before we 
fired. The fight was but a few minutes. A good many were killed on 
both sides. When we drove them to one side another force came 
in behind us. Then we whipped the second party back and the 
third one attacked us and we fired on them once. We killed a good 
many of the first party, a few of the second and none of the third. 
When we were first attacked we divided, part pursuing the first 
Texan party and the others fighting the rest. The second and third 
Texan forces went [?] to the mountains and we couldn’t do any- 
thing with them. We followed the first force quite a distance. 
The two parties at the mountain went and drove up all our stock. 
After it was all over we went up to the mountain and saw a good 
deal of blood. After the Texans drove off our stock we pursued 
for awhile, when we returned. We saw bodies of two or three 
Kickapoos who had been killed before the fight. They had taken 
two of our boys prisoners before the fight, and they took them 
along with them. Afterwards they got away. We had fifteen 
killed altogether: Aski, Kap-i-o-ma, Ki-sha-pi, Pen-i-a-la, Ki- 
sha-qui, George Washington, Ko-ki-pi-ah, , Me-sho-kum-i, 
Pa-mo-tha-ah, Ah-chi-mo, Me-hahq, Nan-ma-qua-tah, Ka-ke-to, 
and a boy. 

“All our stock was taken away nearly; some families had none. 
We were obliged to leave most of our things. Aski tried to shake 
hands and make peace with the Texans, but they shot him. 

“We found some papers among the Texans which showed that 
they had followed us ten days. 

“After we had got into Mexico and had gone to the mountains 
the Texans later came and asked the Kickapoos to deliver the girl 
prisoner. 

“We think we killed about forty Texans. They left their dead 
on the field of battle. They came back and buried them. There 
was a Texas family living not far away. The Kiowas had been into 
a settlement and took a girl prisoner. The Kiowas pointed to our 
trail so that the Texans thought we had stolen their child. 

“The killed were seven of my party. 

“From there we had a hard time. Some had to walk. We had 
sent for water—it was a dry region. 

“During the year that we remained in Mexico we subsisted by 
hunting. We sold beaver, deer and bear skins. We sold our ponies 
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[?] for $10 apiece for subsistence. We raised a very little corn. 
About 40 started home last spring; 33 Kickapoos, the rest Delawares. 
Over one-half of all started once, and when we got out a short dis- 
tance, our horses were so poor and we were out of ammunition, and 
most went back. After we had come on ten days, two young men 
overtook us and wished us to wait ten days till they could go back 
for their things. We waited, but they didn’t come. Before we 
started two of the chiefs wanted us to go around through the 
Comanche country. 

“In coming home we had no trouble except in one place. We 
came upon three parties of plains Indians, one of whom shook 
hands with us, but the others refused. In a few days twelve of our 
horses were stolen. The friendly chief advised us to go on, which 
we did. After that ten more were stolen. We went back to hunt our 
horses and Indians brought us twenty horses. These Indians had 
a good many cattle which they had stolen. There had been a fight 
near there recently. 

“T think these Kickapoos will come back this year to the Indian 
country. Some of them may come here. Some will have to stay 
because they have no ponies. They may get into trouble by steal- 
ing. They steal nearly everything in that country. The best man 
gets it. The chiefs can’t control the young men. It’s all war—the 
conversation down there. There were a good many traders from 
the French. 

(No-ko-aht has nothing, but argued that the government ought 
to do for these Indians. The most of them want to return and live 
under our government.) 1° 

“You asked me the other day how I felt. I told you I didn’t feel 
well in my mind. There had been a great change here since I left. 
I want to know how all our arrangements with the government 
stand. At the time the treaty of 63 was making I always told 
the agent the treaty should not be left till a certain time. Finally I 
[illegible] about making a treaty. I thought I would go south and 
see the country. I saw that I couldn’t live among the white people, 
for every year my stock was being stolen. I thought I had better 
leave. I tell you why I got scared. I insisted that the agent gave 
notice to all the white people around to steal our stock so that we 
would be obliged to go because we were poor. The agent told us 
that if we didn’t make the treaty we would be taken prisoners and 


10. Comment by F. G. Adams. 
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removed. That is why I left. The treaty was forced upon us. The 
agent told us the government owned the land, and the Indians only 
had a lease for a certain number of years. It is a fact that much 
complaint has been made about trouble between the Indians and the 
settlers. All this [was made] by the white people. In old times 
all Indians were called together when the treaty was made, and 
if all the old men and the young men were willing the treaty was 
made, and there was no trouble. So the [illegible] to choose a chief. 
The trouble arises because the agent chooses chiefs. When you 
told me about the treaty lately made, I thought the tribe was all 
broken up. It was the understanding of the Kickapoo tribe in 1854 
that the Kickapoos should remain here as long as the world stood. 
In twenty years we were to meet so we should obtain that $100,000. 
Now you understand me how I feel towards treaties. I ask you how 
these Pottawatomies come in.” 

11. No-ko-aht’s reference was to those Pottawatomies who had been living with the 
Kickapoos since about 1819-'20, and had intermarried. In 1851, by a treaty or national 
compact, they had been adopted into the Kickapoo tribe. The rights of nationality pur- 
chased from the Kickapoos cost the Pottawatomie nation nothing. In 1865 these Potta- 
watomies were for the first time permitted to enjoy the privileges of the tribe. By order of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs this year they received allotments of lands under the 


late treaty and were fully incorporated with the tribe. This was in conformity with the 
agreement of 1851. 














Notes on the Literature of Populism 
James C. MALin 


THE general reader of historical literature the word Populist 
usually carries with it a simple and elemental meaning. But 
as one becomes more inquisitive regarding its causes and its rela- 
tions with other political, economic and social movements he finds 
himself facing an extremely baffling subject. Pursuit of satisfac- 
tory explanations will lead him halfway around the world. So far 
as Populism was an agricultural movement, it involved two different 
features. First, agriculture as an industry had not developed as 
rapidly as urban industry in its application of scientific discoveries, 
in its use of machinery and power, in its utilization of scientific 
management in farm operations, or in its organization of business 
methods as applied to marketing its products. This fact applies 
to agriculture in Europe as well as in America, and in New England 
and the Middle States as well as in the West and South. The de- 
velopment of railroads, steamships, refrigeration, and the telegraph, 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, produced a revolution in 
much of the machinery for marketing such basic farm products as 
grain, cotton and meat. The prices came to be made in world 
markets on the basis of world-wide competition. These changes 
occurred so rapidly that much of the marketing machinery worked 
inefficiently because adjustments were not made as rapidly as 
needed, and on occasion these conditions invited unfair manipula- 
tion in the interest of speculators. All of these matters affected the 
whole of the agricultural industry. 

The second aspect of Populism was the local complications which 
aggravated the problems presented by the first group of factors. In 
the South there was the heritage of the Civil War, reconstruction 
and carpetbaggers, the peculiarities attached to the production of 
cotton and the social demoralization. aggravated by racial antag- 
onisms and lack of education. Poverty had become the most 
cherished institution of the rural South, and every feature of the 
prevailing farm life seemed to be designed to preserve it. In the 
West the complicating factor was frontier conditions complicated 
by what was probably the greatest agricultural expansion the world 
had ever witnessed in a similar length of time. More land was 
brought into cultivation in the United States between 1870 and 
1900 than in the whole preceding period of American history. In 
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the Northeast agriculture was demoralized, and by 1880 the aban- 
donment of farm land had become a subject of concern. The farm- 
ers’ revolt centered in the South and West, however, and an al- 
together adequate answer has never been given which will explain 
why the revolt did not take a stronger hold upon the Northeast. 

The Farmers’ Alliances preceded the People’s party and in their 
beginnings approached the farm question primarily from the point 
of view of improving rural social conditions. This approach to 
their problems soon led the farmers to shift the emphasis to the 
improvement of economic conditions, especially to methods of mar- 
keting farm products. There were two of the Alliances, the South- 
ern and the Northwest, as they were conveniently referred to. In 
1889 and 1890 attempts were made to unite them and other farm 
groups into one national organization. The plan even contemplated 
bringing into the combination certain groups of organized labor. 
The plan of union failed, and this failure marks the transition of 
the movement to the third or political approach to farm relief— 
the People’s party—and the high point of this period of rural 
agitation. 

The Alliance and Populist movements gave rise to a voluminous 
literature of exposition and argument and inspired several of their 
members to write “histories” which resembled communiques from 
the field of battle rather than judiciously phrased historical narra- 
tive. One of the first of these histories was that of William L. 
Garvin and 8S. O. Davis, History of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Coéperative Union of America (Jacksboro, Tex., 1887). Garvin 
was one of the state Alliance leaders in Texas, where the Southern 
Alliance originated, and the book was written before the national 
aspect of the organization had developed very fully, so it centers 
around the Texas region. By 1891 the Alliance movement had 
reached its high point or passed it. The Populist phase was already 
in the offing. The farmers were threatened with overproduction of 
histories as well as field crops, but only three will be mentioned 
here: W. Scott Morgan, History of the Wheel and Alliance (several 
editions 1889-1891) ; J. E. Bryan, The Farmers’ Alliance: Its Ori- 
gin, Progress and Purposes (Fayetteville, Ark., 1891); and N. A. 
Dunning (editor in chief), The Farmers’ Alliance History and Agri- 
cultural Digest (Washington, D. C., 1891). A later book was that 
of F. G. Blood, Handbook and History of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union (Washington, D. C., 1893). The Populist 
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movement had its literature, also, but less of it was historical, as 
is indicated by the following titles: William A. Peffer, The Farmers’ 
Side (New York, 1891) and James B. Weaver, A Call to Action 
(Des Moines, Iowa, 1892). Peffer was the Populist senator from 
Kansas and Weaver was the presidential candidate for the party in 
1892. No doubt many readers, if they look through their book- 
cases or attics, can find copies of some of these books, as well as 
others not mentioned here. If the books have not been read for 
thirty-five or forty years, to reread them would be an excellent 
method of measuring whether the world, or the reader, has changed 
any in that time. 

During recent years Populism has become a favorite subject of 
historical research. A few of these studies are of book length: Alex 
M. Arnett, The Populist Movement in Georgia (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1922); F. B. Simpkins, The Tillman Move- 
ment in South Carolina (Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 
1926) ; Paul R. Fossum, The Agrarian Movement in North Dakota 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1925); F. E. 
Haynes, James B. Weaver (Iowa City, The State Historical Society 
of Iowa, 1919). Shorter studies of the length of magazine articles 
are more numerous than the longer studies and deal with the move- 
ment in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Texas. 

The history of Populism as a whole has been attempted only a 
few times. The first such study was that of Frank L. McVey, The 
Populist Movement (New York, 1896) and it was written in a highly 
critical spirit. The second landmark in this field was the book by 
F. E. Haynes, Third Party Movements Since the Civil War (Iowa 
City, Iowa, The State Historical Society of Iowa, 1916). As the 
title indicates, this book is not limited to Populism, but it brought 
together within the covers of one book a good summary of what 
was then available. Of similar character, but more superficial, is 
Solon J. Buck, The Agrarian Crusade (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1920). As most of the special state studies indicated in the 
preceding paragraph were written after the World War, the time 
is ripe for a new book based on this wider range of specialized in- 
formation. 

During the late summer of 1931 the University of Minnesota 
Press (Minneapolis) published a book by John D. Hicks, The Pop- 
ulist Revolt. It was advertised as a “definitive” history of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and the People’s party. Readers should not be 
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misled by such advertising, however, even when it comes from one 
of the large university presses. The book is not definitive within 
any accepted meaning of that term, even if one grants the possi- 
bility of any history being definitive. The book does not deal with 
the international economic situation which was a major contributing 
cause of the depression of the nineties in the United States. The 
chapter on silver is similar to much of the writing of the “goldbugs” 
of the McKinley era. There is no analysis of the machinery for 
marketing and distributing farm products which would afford the 
reader a background by which to judge Alliance and Populist griev- 
ances against the middlemen. More broadly speaking, there is a 
serious want of a comprehensive survey of agriculture for the whole 
period in question. When judged from these points of view the 
book is a conspicuous example of what most American historians 
have been doing—trying to write the history of the United States 
in a vacuum, assuming tacitly if not explicitly, that this country is 
isolated from the rest of the world and insulated completely from 
the influence of economic and political events outside. There are 
serious gaps in the local material. The author has made systematic 
use of the Minnesota and Nebraska newspapers and has used simi- 
larly one paper in each of the following states: Lllinois, Texas, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, together with two papers 
published in the interest of the Alliance and the People’s party, re- 
spectively, in Washington, D. C. The author has made good use 
of these, but Kansas readers may ask why no paper representing 
their state is in the list, as Kansas was generally understood to be 
one of the leading Populist states. Kansas men appear only oc- 
casionally, and then scarcely more than as names, in spite of the 
prominence they held in the headlines of contemporary newspapers. 
This is not the provincial criticism of a Kansan, but it illustrates 
similar deficiencies in the narrative for other states, especially those 
whose newspaper files Professor Hicks has not examined personally. 
In the field of manuscript sources the limitations are even greater. 
Only four important collections are listed: Those of Donnelly of 
Minnesota, Weller of Iowa, and Allen and Maxwell of Nebraska. 
Labor union connections with the Alliances and People’s party are 
alluded to at various times, but no systematic study was made of 
that field. There is reason to believe that an investigation of these 
connections is essential to the solution of several peculiar turns of 
events in Populist history. 

Prof. John D. Hicks was for several years head of the history de- 
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partment at the University of Nebraska and at present is Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences. For about a decade he has been 
making the Populist movement his special field of historical re- 
search. He brings to the writing of this book a mature background 
of knowledge of his chosen subject. In his preface Professor Hicks 
calls attention to the book of McVey, to that of Haynes, and then 
states his own position thus: 

“But Haynes lacked monographic material on which to rely, and in the 
case of a movement so widespread and so many-sided as Populism the work 
of a single investigator was bound to be inadequate. Since the time when 
Haynes wrote, books and articles dealing with various phases and segments 
of the Populist movement have multiplied amazingly, and for this reason, if 
for no other, the time is ripe for another general treatise on the subject.” 

Here, then, is a statement of what Hicks set out to do, and his 
book should be measured by the degree to which he accomplished 
his own purpose and not by the exaggerated claim of his publishers. 
From this point of view an estimate of the book becomes a very 
different matter. He has supplemented his own investigation with 
the special studies of others and has fused the whole into an effective 
book. He has developed to a high degree his ability to write in a 
simple and direct language a story which in itself is highly compli- 
cated. Criticism might be directed at some minor questions, but 
there are rather few points in which he has failed to appreciate fully 
the significance of monographic materials he has used. The present 
writer is of the opinion that more emphasis should properly be given 
to the work of H. C. Nixon, “The Cleavage within the Farmers’ 
Alliance Movement” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
15 (June, 1928) 22-33. In this study Nixon emphasizes the sharp 
differences which developed over the oleomargarine and lard-com- 
pound questions. The cotton and range-cattle interests of the South 
defended these products and the dairy and hog-corn interests of the 
North demanded federal legislation which would limit if not destroy 
those industries. This controversy illustrates a fundamental truism 
in the whole field of economic legislation, that what is relief to one 
industry may be disaster to another. On some other of these sec- 
tional differences Hicks has given a most illuminating treatment. 
Such conflicts as these help to explain more adequately why the 
Populist farm-relief program went on the rocks at that time. Tak- 
ing the book as a whole, it sums up in a quite satisfactory manner 
what is known about the Alliance and Populist movements. 























The Annual Meeting 


HE fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 

Society and the board of directors was held in the rooms of 
the Society on October 20, 1931. Since the Society is required by 
law to submit a biennial report of its activities, a full account of 
the proceedings will appear in the biennial report to be published 
following the annual meeting of 1932. In order to avoid duplication, 
a summary only is given here. 

The officers elected for the year 1931-1932 were John S. Dawson, 
president; Thomas A. Lee, first vice president; H. K. Lindsley, sec- 
ond vice president. The directors whose terms of office expired at 
the annual meeting were reélected for three years. New directors 
elected to fill vacancies were: for the term ending October, 1933, 
Wilder S. Metcalf, Lawrence; Charles E. Beeks, Baldwin; T. F. 
Morrison, Chanute; Mrs. W. D. Philip, Hays; for the term ending 
October, 1932, John G. Ellenbecker, Marysville; John H. Wilson, 
Salina. Mrs. W. E. Connelley, widow of the late secretary of the 
Society, was elected to honorary membership. 

The retiring president, Charles M. Harger, of Abilene, made a 
most interesting extemporaneous address. A summary of his talk, 
prepared by Mr. Harger, follows: 


Tue Preswent’s ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the State Historical Society is merely a milestone 
in a long path of usefulness. Here we can evaluate our progress and plan for 
the future. The past year has been one of advancement, with new functions 
and revision of old ones to fit into the needs of these times. No organization 
of this kind can go on successfully without constant readjustment of its 
methods and the acceptance of new ideas that will further its object. This is 
what gives stimulation to its membership and accomplishment worth while in 
its achievements. 

Recorded history, as other phases of civilization, is undergoing change. In 
the beginnings of historic time the record was of dates and persons. Wars, 
massacres, cruelty stalked across the pages. Revolutions, assassinations, all 
the brutal characteristics of untamed rulers, made the story. Later, affairs of 
state, of conquest by well-instituted armies, crept into the picture. 

With the settlement of the new world came the recital of the trials and 
tribulations of settlerhood, of the varied methods evolved by pilgrim fathers 
to establish order in an environment strange in its physical aspects and a 
citizenry difficult to please in government. 

Until within a century and a half of these times the history of America was 
of experiment, of migration to the West, of setting up new communities, later 
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to be gathered into states. It was concerned largely with the objective, only 
incidentally with the subjective in human experience. 

Gradually into our national life came modern problems of government, the 
complexities of industrial life, the dawn of new theories in social progress, the 
rise of literature, the press and rapid communication. The tide of popula- 
tion swept to the Pacific coast and turned back on itself—there was no more 
free land, Uncle Sam was not “rich enough to give us all a farm”—his farms 
were exhausted. Storm and stress of a civil war disturbed and then abated. 
This nation finished one era and began another. Settlement in its first forms 
of development was over. Succeeding came the period of ideas, of changing 
social orders, of problems of maintaining among more than a hundred million 
persons constituting our population a rational procedure in living so framed 
as to give to each his opportunity and to protect the weak against the strong. 

Somewhat parallel to this hastily sketched program has been the history of 
Kansas. The Kansas State Historical Society is entering a new era, one in 
which it has to deal with the subjective rather than the objective. For more 
than a third of a century it has been gathering the facts of early settlerhood. 
Marvelous is this collection of historical material preserved for the future. 
But Kansas is not old. We shall by continuing the process eventually gather 
all available records of what our forefathers did and how they developed this 
commonwealth. The efforts of this Society and of the county associations— 
that are working toward the same end—must some day have the picture of 
settlerhood completely recorded. 

After this comes the period when we consider causes, events, civic and so- 
cial accomplishments rather than the story of the pioneer. The rise and fall— 
or the establishment—of movements in government; the psychology of social 
trends; the spectacular rise of new leaders—and why; the cross currents in the 
commonwealth’s administrations—what all these factors in Kansas life mean 
and how they were evolved—all these are to be part of the Society’s endeavor, 
and upon it rests the duty of preserving these while they are fully attainable 
and their interpretation—or at least their real historic value—is possible. 

The preservation of material things—pictures, diaries, furniture of signifi- 
cance—is not to be belittled. These have their place. No one can traverse 
the countryside of Virginia valleys or the hills and vales of New England 
without being impressed by the devotion to their noble history that animates 
their people. Kansas has no history going back 300 years as do they. Its his- 
tory is recent. Many of those who took part almost in its beginnings are yet 
with us. It is far simpler to record events than in older commonwealths. 
Hence this Society has opportunity for a comprehensive record that will not 
only preserve every possible feature of the beginnings of things but may add 
to this an interpretation of the events that have come in the building of the 
structure of state and in its many significant activities. 

Kansas is making history to-day that is as fascinating as any in its past. 
Present-day events will be as interesting to future generations as is to us the 
record of pioneering and settlerhood. The new era is concerned with things 
spiritual rather than with adventure; it touches on economics and social re- 
adjustments. The story of trends in government, in education, in rural and 
urban life will never end. 

Coming historians will look back on these years as offering material for 
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speculation as to what sort of people we were in the second decade after the 
World War. They will realize that Kansas faced a type of problems new to 
its experience, and will seek to determine how it met them. The stress of eco- 
nomic conditions—its effect on community life, on government, its influence 
in retarding progress or in arousing a determination to conquer and so spir- 
itually uplifting the people to new heights—will be analyzed to decide what 
kind of men and women made the Kansas of to-day. 

The history of these times should be preserved fully that it may be known 
by those who come after how sanely, fearlessly and intelligently this common- 
wealth overcame difficulties—for so it will solve its problems. Kansas has 
ever won victories; it has never known defeat. We shall fail in our full duty 
if we do not visualize for future generations the strong manhood and woman- 
hood of this Kansas of our period. 

We should not devote all our energies to gazing into the past, for we are 
makers of history now, writing a page in the chronicle of the state’s accom- 
plishments that challenges in abundant interest the pages our forefathers in- 
scribed. All the glory of days gone by was but the forerunner of the greater 
glory of the Kansas of to-day. 

The Society has a wider field than merely the local tradition. In every 
county should be an historical society that will have for its object the preserva- 
tion of material and records that pertain to its own existence. The state So- 
ciety has for its field the consideration of broader trends in development. 
Notable as is its accomplishment, it cannot hope to cover every minor field. 
To devote its attention to those matters that relate to the state as a whole 
seems to me its true function. If we accomplish that successfully, if we give 
to that our unified attention, if we make this Society a group of earnest seekers 
for establishing a picture of Kansas as its history develops and so arrange and 
preserve that record as to make it available to those who come after us we 
shall have accomplished its high purpose. This is the duty that lies before us 
as members of the Society. This is the path that will lead the Society to its 
greatest usefulness and make its endeavors a satisfaction to this generation 
and of notable value to our children and our children’s children. 


The members of the executive committee for the year 1930-1931 
were W. W. Denison, chairman; E. A. Austin, H. K. Brooks, 
Thomas A. Lee, T. M. Lillard. This committee was reappointed 
by President Dawson for the year 1931-1932. The annual report 
of the executive committee for the year ending October 20, 1931, 
follows: 

Report or Executive CoMMITTEE 


The executive committee of the board of directors of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society hereby submits the following report: 

Monthly meetings of the committee have been held except during the sum- 
mer months, at which the president, Mr. Harger, and the secretary, Mr. 
Mechem, attended. 

The committee has examined the vouchers made in the expenditure of funds 
from the membership-fee fund, and three members of the committee, in ac- 
cordance with the constitution and by-laws, have approved of all the vouchers 
for such expenditures. 


Se — 
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The state accountant has audited and checked the books of the treasurer 
and the receipts and disbursements of the Society, including state appropria- 
tions and other receipts and disbursements. 

The committee has reconciled the books of the treasurer of the Society with 
the report of the state accountant and with the cash certified to be on hand 
by the National Bank of Topeka to the credit of the Society. 

The special committee of seven appointed by the president to rewrite or 
revise the charter, constitution and by-laws of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, performed this duty and made a report revising the charter, constitu- 
tion and by-laws, practically following the constitution and by-laws of the 
American Historical Society, which by the direction of the executive committee 
has been approved and copies sent out to each member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Society more than four months prior to the annual meeting now 
in session. The committee recommends its adoption. 

The president and secretary recommended to the executive committee the 
publication of a quarterly in place of the annual or biennial bound volume 
of the Collections. The executive committee approved this recommendation 
and the first number of the Quarterly is now ready for distribution. 

The executive committee accepted the generous offer of John A. Hall, 
Esquire, of Pleasanton, Kan., to deed to the Society a small tract of land near 
Pleasanton, Kan., of very considerable historical interest from several points 
of view, explained more fully in the secretary’s report. 

The executive committee takes pleasure in reporting to the Society that our 
president, Mr. Charles M. Harger, has shown a most unusual and diligent in- 
terest in the affairs of the Society, unexcelled by any previous president, and 
the committee hereby tenders to him the thanks of the Society for his services. 

The committee further reports to the Society its very real satisfaction with 
the services of our new secretary, Mr. Kirke Mechem. We feel that the 
Society has made unusual progress during the past year under his efficient 
and able management. 

Further actions of the committee will be shown by the secretary’s report 
to the Society. Respectfully submitted, 

W. W. Denison, Chairman, 

Epwin A. AvsTIN, 

Tuomas Amory Leg, 

Henry K. Brooks, 

T. M. Liarp, 
Committee. 


The report of the secretary, as read at the annual meeting, is 
given below. The report in detail will appear later in the biennial 
report: 

Report oF THE SECRETARY 


The Society in the past year has progressed steadily in all departments, both 
in volume of accessions and in usefulness to the public. In the affairs of an 
organization so large and so well established there is little necessity for innova- 
tion. With the exception of the new work being done in the archives depart- 
ment and the establishment of the Quarterly there have been no changes. This 
statement, therefore, is mostly a recital of the volume of routine work ac- 
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complished. While our staff is limited it is efficient and harmonious, and it 
handles smoothly the many demands made upon it. 

The secretary has been greatly assisted in the work of the year by the 
president of the Society, Mr. Charles M. Harger, and by the executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee has met regularly once a month, and all 
matters of importance have been referred to it. Mr. Harger came from Abilene 
for nearly every meeting. 


LIBRARY 


The library has had a normal growth in number of accessions and in volume 
of business transacted. The loan file constantly increases in number of 
subjects and in usefulness. During the year approximately 2,000 requests for 
information were received. Much help was given to students preparing thesis 
material. 

Accessions to the library proper and to the archives and newspaper sections 
for the year ending June 30, 1931, were as follows: 


Pn si. abo lh ahs iugebeebesstedesccectenceeds 886 
EY ed ether cc eebesbaseedercneeinsesin 2,909 
Newspapers and magazines (volumes)...............++++5 1,149 
ves: 
ences bad enenesbetekessebaws 84,445 
ee ee keg Schwa ibkeadacedesseates 84 
Pt ee Cee eg emeabehiaseducktesesnuee 20 
NNO WE GIR, gn oc iccccnccenscsvescessccces 134 
tt ee ee cca deena eeendnnetins 255 


These accessions bring the totals in the possession of the Society, including 
the museum, to the following figures: 


Library, including books, pamphlets, bound newspapers 


en thn cae becdaeaeesdeveaseeecaces 336,247 
Archives, separate manuscripts ..............-.0+eeeeeee 847,699 
Archives, manuscript volumes................0seeeee005 26,541 
i ce engi Ty ccesbeeeqseestoeeteens shes 414 
TN Me a ccs Wianadetesencnedia 10,051 
ERS ae at hl a ae a 14,092 
RN CE OE IIL, civic ncedcccdocuaeeuasevesceees 32,430 

ARCHIVES 


The 1931 legislature gave the Society two additional clerks for repairing and 
calendaring manuscript material in the archives. These clerks began work the 
first day of July. In order to be able to institute proper methods the secre- 
tary made a trip to the East, where he inspected processes used in the Library 
of Congress, the New York Public Library and the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. The preservation and cataloguing of manuscripts presents a difficult 
problem in any institution, and this is especially true in one like ours, where 
the work is new and the methods unfamiliar. Progress is slow and but little 
headway can be made by two clerks on the vast collections owned by the 
Society. We have been taking inventory and have unearthed hundreds of 
priceless manuscripts that have been stored away uncatalogued and forgotten. 
It is essential that this source material be made available to the historian and 
the public, and it is hoped that two more clerks may be secured at the next 
session of the legislature. 
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Many valuable accessions have been received by the archives department. 
Notable among the additions to official state documents was the voluminous 
accession which came from Gov. Clyde M. Reed, including thousands of 
letters from the general office correspondence of former governors. 


NEWSPAPER SECTION 

The death on March 10 of William E. Bacon, who for thirty years had 
been in charge of the newspaper section, was a severe loss to the Society. Mr. 
Bacon had a wide acquaintance in the state, especially among newspaper 
men, and he had done much to build up what is one of the largest newspaper 
collections in the country. 

The Society is now regularly receiving 735 newspapers and periodicals. Of 
these 56 are dailies and 504 are weeklies. The 1931 legislature appropriated 
$1,800 for new steel shelving, which is now installed and which for the time 
relieves the congestion in this department. It is still necessary to stack 
hundred of volumes of out-of-state newspapers on benches. New shelves for 
these are necessary for their proper preservation. Outstanding among news- 
paper accessions for the year were 81 volumes of Leavenworth newspapers 
dating from 1864 to 1921, which the late D. R. Anthony II, of Leavenworth, 
donated to the Society before his death. In September the Society made a 
gift of 186 volumes of duplicate northwestern Kansas newspapers to the State 
Teachers College at Hays. The 1931 annual list of Kansas newspapers and 
periodicals received by the Society was published in June. 


MUSEUM 


The museum continues to be the most popular department with the general 
public. During the year ending June 30, 1931, the attendance was 29,546. The 
total number of accessions was 131. With the exception of the Goss collec- 
tion of birds, all the relics in the museum have recently received a thorough 
cleaning and have been newly labeled. The 1931 legislature appropriated 
money to give the walls a much-needed plastering and painting. This work 
is now being done and the museum will be closed for nearly two months. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY SEMINAR 

For the first time in the history of the Society a class of students did special 
research work under the direction of an instructor. Dr. James C. Malin, 
associate professor of history at Kansas University, conducted a seminar dur- 
ing the last summer and six students of the University spent their full time 
examining source material. In addition to this class many other students, a 
number of whom came from universities out of the state and in the East, 
did special work. Also, several well-known writers and historians consulted 
the Society’s records. Much constructive use was made of source material 
during the past year. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The year since the last annual meeting has been a most successful one from 
standpoint of membership. We now have 716 life members and 234 annual 
members. Since the last meeting 102 life members have been enrolled, con- 
siderably more than in any one year in the history of the Society. Senator 
H. K. Lindsley, of Wichita, personally secured 68 of these. Aside from his 
personal efforts there has been no membership campaign. The secretary ex- 
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pects to make a more systematic effort to secure members as soon as the 
press of other work will permit. The membership of the Society, considering 
its size and importance, is not nearly as large as it should be. 


THE KANSAS HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


For some years many members have felt that quarterly publication of the 
historical material printed in the biennial collections would be of advantage 
to the Society. This, of course, was not criticism of the content of the 
Collections, since their popularity has always testified to their worth, but it 
was believed that the unwieldiness of the volumes and the infrequency of 
their appearance set a regrettable limit to their use and value. After investi- 
gation by a special committee and approval by the executive committee of 
the committee’s report, the proposal was submitted to the board of directors 
by letter for approval. With only one exception the answers expressed full 
approval. Over the two-year period the Quarterly will publish approximately 
as much material as did the biennial Collections, and it is believed that their 
more frequent appearance will be of greater value in maintaining the interest 
of our members. 

PUBLICITY 

In the belief that publicity about the activities of the Society will attract 
members and increase its usefulness, a series of newspaper stories has been 
written and will be sent regularly to all the leading daily and weekly news- 
papers of the state. The first of these was released this week. For the past 
three months station KFBI, owned by the Farmers & Bankers Life Insurance 


Company, of which Senator H. K. Lindsley, a director of this Society, is 
president, has been broadcasting a series of biographical sketches of eminent 
Kansans which were prepared by this Society. By this means a wide distribu- 
tion of historical information is secured, for which the Society is given proper 
credit. The new Kansas Historical Quarterly, it is believed, will also attract 
new friends to the Society. 


LOCAL AND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Since the last annual meeting two county historical societies, two local his- 
torical societies, and one old settlers association have affiliated themselves with 
the state Society by taking out life memberships. In addition the Society has 
given assistance to the organizers of three other county historical societies 
not yet affiliated. Since our records show only twelve county historical so- 
cieties in the state it is felt that the past year represents a good beginning 
upon what should develop into an important branch of the Society’s activity. 
In this connection it may be of interest to know that the Society has given 
advice and instruction to several persons planning to write county histories. 

County societies are asked to submit annual reports prior to the Society's 
annual meeting. Only one complied this year, the Hodgeman County Society. 
This society reports a membership of 119. It held eight meetings during the 
year, possesses 50 manuscripts relating to county history and has collected 212 
historical relics. 

SHAWNEE MISSION 

The most important of the properties belonging to the Society is the Shaw- 
nee Mission at Kansas City, Kan. In their present condition these buildings 
do little credit to the state. The north building is in such a bad state of re- 
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pair that visitors cannot be admitted. The east building has had considerable 
work done upon it and is fairly presentable. It was discovered this spring that 
all the original oak and walnut studding had rotted out and the building had 
to be jacked up and new timbers installed. When the plastering and painting 
which is to be done this fall is finished this building will be in good condition. 
The legislature reduced our appropriation for repairs at the Mission below 
what we thought was necessary. However, it allowed $500 a year for 1931 and 
1932 for landscaping. Under the supervision of L. R. Quinlan, of the Kansas 
State College at Manhattan, the first year’s appropriation was used in grading 
the grounds and seeding them to blue grass. The Shawnee Mission Floral 
Club is installing at its own expense a lily pool and rock garden. _ 
FIRST CAPITOL OF KANSAS 

The First Capitol building, on highway 40 near Fort Riley, continues to 
attract many visitors. Road signs erected by the Junction City Chamber of 
Commerce have greatly increased the attendance. There were 9,349 visitors 
for the five months ending with September, an increase of 1,788 over the cor- 
responding period last year. 

PIKE PAWNEE MONUMENT 

Pike Pawnee monument, near Republic, was improved last spring by the 
addition of a slate promenade with stone trim about the base. It has been 
suggested to interested persons in Republic that the road from the town to 
the monument be suitably marked. 


KANSAS FRONTIER HISTORICAL PARK 


The 1931 legislature established at Hays the Kansas Frontier Historical 
Park on the site of old Fort Hays. The park is under the control of a board of 
five, of which the secretary of the Historical Society is a member. On the 
23d and the 24th of June the citizens of Hays celebrated the dedication of the 
park and the thirtieth anniversary of the Kansas State College. It was esti- 
mated that 10,000 persons visited the two old stone buildings and heard Gov. 
Harry H. Woodring dedicate the park. Vice President Charles Curtis spoke 
in the auditorium of the college in the morning. Charles M. Harger, president 
of the Historical Society and chairman of the State Board of Regents, presided 
at both meetings. 

GIREAU TRADING POST 

John A. Hall, of Pleasanton, a director of the Society, recently gave to the 
Society the site of the old Gireau trading post. This is situated in the town 
of Trading Post, where Highway 73E crosses the Marais des Cygnes river. 
It is in the center of a section full of historical associations. The site itself 
marks the spot where Michael Gireau traded with the Indians as early as 1834. 
It was later the site chosen by General Scott for the erection of barracks, be- 
fore Fort Scott was established in 1842. It was here that John Brown dated 
his famous Parallels, which were written in January, 1859. Only a few miles 
northeast the Marais des Cygnes massacre occurred; just out: -« the town 
the bodies of the victims now lie; here General Pleasanton quar es. his 
troops during the winter of 1864; and only a few miles south of the near-by 
town of Pleasanton the battle of Mine Creek was fought. 

In addition to giving the site Mr. Hall will pay one-half the cost of a 
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permanent marker which will be erected. Signboards descriptive of the his- 
torical significance of the site and surrounding country will be erected. 
Respectfully submitted, Krmxe Mecuem, Secretary. 


Revisep CHARTER, CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 


As directed by the Society at its 1930 meeting, the president ap- 
pointed a committee to revise the charter, constitution and by-laws. 
The members of the committee were George P. Morehouse, chair- 
man; Mrs. Lucy Greene Mason, John 8. Dawson, T. F. Doran, and 
James C. Malin. The revisions as prepared by this committee 
were submitted to the executive committee. After approval by the 
executive committee they were submitted in writing to the directors. 
In the absence of Mr. Morehouse, chairman, the revisions were pre- 
sented to the members of the Society at the annual meeting by 
James C. Malin. Upon vote, they were unanimously adopted. The 
revised charter, constitution and by-laws, as adopted, follow: 


CHARTER 


Be it resolved by the Kansas State Historical Society: That the charter of 
said Society, heretofore filed with the secretary of state on December 15, 1875, 
as amended June 2, 1928, by the action of its executive committee, be further 
amended to conform to the provisions of the constitution and by-laws of said 
Society adopted by it December 3, 1912, and that section 4 be amended to 
read as follows: 

Fourth. The said corporation shall be managed by a board of ninety-nine 
directors of three classes, one class of thirty-three to be elected each year at 
the annual meeting of the Society. 

And further be it resolved by the Kansas State Historical Society: That 
the amendment of section 2 of the said charter, duly adopted by the executive 
committee of the Society May 28, 1928, and duly filed with the secretary of 
the state of Kansas, June 2, 1928, by which amendment power is given to 
acquire by purchase and otherwise title to historic spots, together with the 
authority to improve and repair grounds and structures, be and the same is 
hereby confirmed and approved. 


CONSTITUTION 


Secrion 1. The name of this Society shall be the Kansas State Historical 
Society. 
Sec. 2. Its object shall be the promotion of historical studies. 


Sec. 3. The Society shall consist of annual, life and honorary members, to 
be elected by the board of directors. Fees and dues of life and annual members 
shall be fixed by the board of directors. The term of life and annual member- 
ship shall begin with the date of payment of fees or dues, subject to election 
by the board. County and city historical societies may affiliate with the state 
Society by taking out one life membership and may elect one delegate mem- 
ber. Editors and publishers of newspapers and periodicals who contribute 
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regular issues of their publications to the Society shall be considered annual 
members during the continuance of such contributions. 

Sec. 4. The officers shall be a president, a first vice president, a second vice 
president, a secretary and a treasurer. The president and the vice presidents 
shall hold office for a term of one year. The term of office for the secretary 
and treasurer shall be two years, each new term to begin on July 1 after elec- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. There shall be a board of directors consisting of ninety-nine, who 
shall be elected from among the members, and who shall maintain their resi- 
dence in Kansas. The directors shall serve for three years and shall be divided 
into three classes, one class of thirty-three to be elected each year. Vacancies 
on the board shall be filled for the unexpired term by the executive committee. 
Any number not less than ten shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 6. The board of directors, in conformity with the state laws governing 
the Society, shall conduct the business, manage the property, and care for the 
general interests of the association. In the execution of its proper functions 
the board of directors may appoint such committees, commissions and boards 
as it may deem necessary. 

For the transaction of necessary business when the board of directors is 
not in session, there shall be an executive committee of five members, to be 
chosen from among members of the board of directors, as follows: The 
president elected at the 1931 meeting shall appoint two members for one 
year and three members for two years, and thereafter each newly elected 
president shall appoint members to fill vacancies as they expire, the term 
being two years. Subject to the general direction of the board of directors, 
and in conformity with the state laws governing the Society, the executive 
committee shall be authorized to exercise the powers of the board, and 
shall be responsible for the management of the Society and the carrying out 
of its policies. 

Sec. 7. The annual meeting shall be held in Topeka on the third Tuesday 
in October. Any number not less than fifteen shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 8. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, notice 
of such amendment having been given at the previous annual meeting, or the 
proposed amendment having received the approval of the executive commit- 
tee and having been submitted in writing to the members of the board of di- 
rectors at least three months previous to the annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The officers provided for by the constitution shall perform the duties 
and functions customarily attached to their respective offices, together with 
those fixed by law, and such others as may from time to time be prescribed. 
The secretary and treasurer shall be required to give satisfactory bonds. 

2. Income from membership fees shall be used to supplement state appro- 
priations. All warrants drawn on the treasurer shall be upon sworn vouchers 
approved by a majority of the members of the executive committee. The 
executive committee shall examine and audit the accounts and vouchers of the 
treasurer annually before the time of the annual meeting, and at the annual 
meeting they shall make a written report to the board of directors. 
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3. There shall be a committee on nominations, to consist of five members 
of the board, to be selected by the president. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee, annually, at some time previous to the annual meeting, to make a se- 
lection of persons whom they deem proper to recommend for officers and mem- 
bers of the board of directors, and shall present the same for action at the 
annual meeting. If elective offices become vacant it shall be the duty of this 
committee to nominate candidates; vacancies on the directorate shall be filled 
by the executive committee. 


Kirke MecueM, Secretary. 








Recent Additions to the Library 
Compiled by Herzen M. McFaauanp, Librarian 


INCE the library is specialized, books which are purchased or 
received by gift generally fall into the following classes: The 
Kansas library, including books by Kansans and books about Kan- 
sas; the western section, covering explorations, overland journeys 
and tales of the early West; genealogy and local history, including 
family histories, vital records, Revolutionary records, publications 
of patriotic and hereditary societies, and state, county and town his- 
tories; and books on the Indians of North America, United States 
history and biography. 

We are always interested in obtaining information about Kan- 
sas authors and their work and shall consider it a great favor if our 
readers will send us any information that will put us in touch with 
local authors. 

The following books have been added to the library from October 
1, 1930, to October 1, 1931: 


KANSAS 


Aurnavs, Cart B.: Study of School Legislation and School Support; Or- 
ganization and Financing of Special High School Provisions in Kansas. 
Published in mimeograph form by author, 1931. 

Anpverson, G. W., Publishing Company: Atlas of Nemaha County, Kansas, 
Containing Maps of the Townships of the County. Des Moines; Anderson, 
1922. 

Anperson, THomas: Rebel Prison Life, 1863-65; a Graphic Story of the 
Capture, Imprisonment and Escape of a Union Soldier. Lawrence, Kan.; 
Lawrence Journal Company, 1906. 

Bays, Mrs. Beatre (Cots): The Harp of One String. Newton, Kan.; Kansan 
Printing Company, 1930. 

Birp, Joun S.; Prairies and Pioneers, n. p., Ellis County News, n. d. 

Brarnerp, A., Publisher: Atchison City Directory for 1876. Atchison; Daily 
Champion, 1876. - 

Brock anp Company, Publisher: Atlases of Cheyenne, Rawlins, and Thom 
Counties. 3 vols.; Chicago, Brock, 1928. 

Brown, Luta Lemmon: Cherokee Neutral Lands Controversy. Pittsburg; 
Girard Press, 1931. 

Cartson, ANNA Marimpa: Heritage of the Blue Stem; a Romance of the 
Prairies. Kansas City; Burton Publishing Company, 1930. 

Cuampbers, W. L.: Niles of Nicodemus; Exploiter of Kansas Ezxodusters. 
Los Angeles; Washington High School, n. d. 

CLEMENTS, Frepertc Epwarp: Rocky Mountain Flowers; an Illustrated Guide 
for Plant Users. New York; H. W. Wilson Company, 1914. 
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Coarzs, Mrs. Grace (Sronm): Black Cherries. New York and London; A. A. 
Knopf, 1931. 

Connetiy, Mrs. Cryps Davis: Facts for Patriots. Kansas City, Mo.; Craf- 
ters Publishing Company, 1919. 

Craven, THomas: Men of Art. New York; Simon and Schuster, 1931. 

Crawrorp, Netson Antara: Unhappy Wind. New York; Coward-McCann, 
1930. 

Daron, Emmerr: When the Dalions Rode. Garden City, N. Y.; Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1931. 

Davis, Marcarer Burton: The Woman Who Battled for the Boys in Blue. 
Mother Bickerdyke; Her Life and Labors for the Relief of Our Soldiers. 
San Francisco; A. T. Dewey, 1886. 

De Moss, James Anprew: From Patmos to the Holy City, or The Ages 
Foretold; a Treatise on the Book of Revelation. Cincinnati; Standard 
Publishing Company, 1902. 

De Moss, James Anprew: Information About Thayer, Kansas. Thayer; 
News Printing House, n.d. 

Ds Moss, James Anprew: A Look Through the Lens of Prophecy, or What 
Daniel Saw and Heard. Cincinnati; Standard Publishing Company, 1903. 

De Moss, James Anprew: Medics, or the Glory of Man. Thayer, Kan.; 
n.p., 1931. 

Drenmine, B. M.: Golden Jubilee of German-Russian Settlements of Ellis and 
Rush Counties, Kansas, August 31 and September 1 and 2, 1926. Hays, 
Kan.; Ellis County News, 1926. 

Drtscot,, Coartes Benepicr: Doubloons; the Story of Buried Treasure. New 
York; Farrar and Rinehart, 1930. 

Enpacort, Joun: Biographical Booklet Compiling Information to be Used 
in Celebrating the Centennial of Kansas Methodism, Especially on Sunday, 
November 2, 1930. Parsons; Commercial Publisher, 1930. 

Ernest, Exrvenor: Present Status of Women in Medicine. Reprinted from 
Journal of Kansas Medical Society, December, 1930. 

FarnuamM, Mrs. Mareen (Howe): Wild Beauty; a Novel. New York; Dodd, 
Mead, 1930. 

Fisuer, R. H.: Biographical Sketches of El Dorado Citizens. El Dorado; 
Thompson Brothers, 1930. 

HavaHawout, Marcaret E.: Sheep’s Clothing. Pittsburg, Kan.; n. p. 1929. 

Havenawovut, Maraarer E., Editor: Pittsburg College Verse, 1924-’30. Pitts- 
burg; College Inn Book Store, 1930. 

Hawiey, D. E., Compiler: Atchison City Directory for 1878-79. Atchison; 
Champion Steam Print, 1878. 

Huser, Mrs. Frorence M.: The Golden Stairway; a Book of Verse. London; 
Stockwell, n. d. 

Hucues, Laneston: Not Without Laughter. New York; A. A. Knopf, 1930. 

Jackson, Mrs. Mavup C.: Faith Lambert. Nashville; Sunday School Board 
of Southern Baptist Convention, 1929. 

Kourxenpau, Wiiiam L.: Frontier Days; a True Narrative of Striking 
Events on the Western Frontier. n. p., J. M. and H. L. Kuykendall, 1917. 
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Kansas History as Published in the 
State Press* 


“A History of Coffey County,” by Judge Burton L. Kingsburg, 
one of the pioneer jurists of the county, appeared in the May 29, 
June 5 and 12 issues of the Le Roy Reporter. Articles written by 
John P. Hamilton, Sr., during the middle eighties on “Pioneers of 
Coffey County,” “Early Modes, Manners and Customs,” “Some 
Border War Experiences,” “Indian Refugees in Coffey County,” and 
“Stories of Old Wagon Trails,” were republished in the Reporter 
from June 19 through August 28. An account of the organization 
of two Indian regiments at Le Roy was appended in the issue of 
September 4, by the editor. 


“Reminiscences of Early Days in Coffey County” is a regular 
feature of the Burlington Daily Republican. In this column a series 
of historical sketches by old settlers is run, telling of events in the 
early days and incidents of pioneer life. 


How Oakley and Colby were named, and the reason for Oakley 
avenue in Colby, was explained by David D. Hoag, town founder, 
in a letter published in the Oakley Graphic, September 18. The 
article was later reprinted in an eight-page pamphlet. 


A “Historical Sketch of the Immaculate Conception Parish,” by 
Rev. W. T. Doran, 8. J., of St. Mary’s College, and Rev. Gilbert 
Gallaghan, 8. J., of St. Louis University, was published in the St. 
Marys Star June 25, July 2, 9 and 16. 


An old mill, built by Edgar Nichols in 1874 on the Smoky Hill 
river, southeast of Russell, was the subject of an article by Oswald 
Dryden, writing for the Hoisington Dispatch, July 23. It was re- 
printed in the Russell Record of July 30, and supplementary in- 
formation appeared in the latter newspaper on August 6. 


W. K. Myers, of Cottonwood Falls, last survivor of the Indian 
raid on Adobe Walls, retold the story of the attack in the Dodge 
City Journal, July 30. 

“Trail Days in Kansas,” dealing with aspects of the history of 
the cattle business in the state, was written by Alice Hockley for 
the July 31 and August 7 issues of the Cedar Vale Messenger. 


* All dates are in 1931. 
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Pioneer reminiscences of William Wayman and George Knouse 
were published in the August 6 issue of the Emporia Times. Her- 
bert Miller, pioneer cattleman, recounted some of his experiences in 
the Times of August 13. 


Early life in Alexander was reviewed in the La Crosse Republican, 


August 13. 


Mrs. John Hennes, of Beloit, recalled the last Indian raid in 
Mitchell county, on its sixty-third anniversary, in the Beloit Daily 
Call, August 13. 


A “History of the Beef Cattle Industry from Frontier Days to the 
Present Time,” by Dorothy Woodbury, ran in the Cawker City 
Ledger, August 13, 20 and 27. 


“Turning Back the Pages of History” was the title of a column 
conducted in the Kansas Optimist, Jamestown, from August 13 to 
September 10. Information for this series of articles was gleaned 
from old records of Grant township. 


On August 21 and 22 Oskaloosa celebrated the passing of the 
three-quarter-century mark. John Arnold was among the pioneers 
who wrote of early-day scenes in the August 14 issue of the Inde- 
pendent. He came to Jefferson county in July, 1859. 


The Santa Fe trail picnic August 27 at Baldwin prompted the 
Baldwin Ledger to publish accounts of pioneer events in its issues 
of August 21, 28 and September 4. 


A letter from E. T. Wickersham, of Fall River, published in the 
Eureka Herald, August 27, related some of the early-day incidents 
in Greenwood county. 


Historical notes of Elk community, Marion county, compiled by 
William Knode, appeared in the Marion Review, September 1 and 8. 


J. F. Randolph, writing for the Clyde Republican, September 10, 
reviewed many incidents relative to pioneer days at Clyde, Cloud 
county. 


The Humboldt Union, of September 24, in advocating a new bridge 
for the Neosho river at Humboldt, traced the evolution of the river 
crossing from 1867 to 1931. 


Jack Ebbutt, veteran cattleman of Geary county, recalled his part 
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in driving 6,000 head of Texas cattle to Abilene, in an interview ap- 
pearing in the Dwight Advance, September 24. 


A sketch of the life of Jacob Achenbach, builder of the Beaver, 
Meade and Englewood railroad, and organizer of the town company 
of Hardtner, was contributed by John Hudson to the September 27 
issue of the Wichita Eagle. 


“A Brief History of Fort Riley and the Cavalry School” appeared 
in the Junction City Union, September 28. 


Announcing an old settlers’ picnic held at Schnack park, Larned, 
the News of October 1 carried letters and interviews from early 
settlers and historical authorities of Pawnee county. Among them 
were S. E. Huston, Mrs. C. E. Grove, Kelso Clark, J. F. Upson, 
J. M. Pruett and Isaac Ulsh. 


The monument erected in Library park, Baxter Springs, by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in honor of Gen. James G. 
Blunt and the 135 soldiers killed in the Quantrill massacre, October 
6, 1863, was dedicated October 2. Frank Arnold, a survivor, was in 
attendance. A special edition of the Baxter Springs News, October 
1, contained historical articles apropos of the anniversary. “Baxter 
Springs as a Military Post, 1862-1863,” written by Hugh L. Thomp- 
son in 1895; “Account of Baxter Springs Massacre, Including 
Quantrill’s Report,” from F. D. W. Arnold’s history of the Arnold 
family; and “The Baxter Springs Massacre,” as dictated in 1929 by 
Lewis G. Coon, Co. I, Third Wisconsin cavalry, a survivor, were 
features of the edition. 


The fiftieth anniversary of McCune as a city of the third class 
was observed Friday, October 9, according to the McCune Herald. 
Many old-timers participated in a pageant which depicted early 
scenes. 


A brief history of the Jewell City Catholic church, by Mary 
Hurley Fay, appeared in the Abbey News, Atchison, October 10. 


“Pioneer Railroading Out West,” was the title of a series of 
articles commencing in the Ellis Review October 15, by Jesse C. 
Martin. 


An article on the “History of Beef Cattle Industry from Pioneer 
Days Until the Present Time,” by Geraldine Hammond, appeared 
in the October 22 issue of the St. John County Capital. 
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A short history of St. Mary’s College, incidental to its change 
from a college to a school for priests, appeared in the October 22 
issue of the St. Marys Star. It was reprinted from the Jesuit 
Bulletin, a St. Mary’s College publication. 


The dedication of the reconstructed monument over the grave 
claimed to be that of Juan de Padilla, Franciscan priest who was 
slain by Indians in 1542, was held October 25 at Council Grove. 
The site, as originally marked with a heap of stones by friendly 
Indians, has been restored by the Emporia Knights of Columbus 
organizations, and was presented to the Council Grove Historical 
Society by George Bordenkircher, president of the Kansas Catholic 
Historical Society. Father Padilla accompanied Coronado in his 
search for the cities of Quivira and remained on the plains with the 
Indians after Coronado’s return. It has been recited that the 
priest suffered martyrdom on December 25, 1542, while he was 
kneeling in prayer. The Emporia Gazette and the Topeka Daily 
Capital of October 26 printed the dedicatory program. 


The battle of Mine creek, October 25, 1864, was described by 
Milton Tabor in the Topeka Daily Capital, October 29. Company 
A, Eleventh Kansas regiment, was among the Union troops engaging 
the Confederate forces under General Sterling Price. 


The stirring days of Carrie Nation’s saloon-smashing activities 
were recalled by Jimmy Woods in the November 1 issue of the 
Wichita Beacon. 


A copy of Topeka’s first city directory, published in 1868-1869, 
inspired Arthur L. Conklin to an article entitled a “History of To- 
peka,” appearing in the Topeka Daily Capital, November 1. 


The Eleventh Kansas regiment’s expedition to the Platte river 
country in Wyoming in 1865 was described by Paul I. Wellman in 
the Wichita Eagle, November 1. In the issue of December 20 the 
massacre of the Bogardus family near Beloit by raiding Indians 
was featured. These stories appeared in Mr. Wellman’s series of 
Sunday magazine articles on Indian battles of the West. 


The history of the Pawnee Capitol, where the first territorial 
legislature met, was sketched by Rufus Babb in the Junction City 
Union, November 2, and the Junction City Republic, November 5. 
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Kansas pioneer women were the subject of a special edition of the 
Osborne County Farmer, Osborne, November 5. The editor ex- 
pressed hope that the edition would create greater interest in the 
proposed Kansas women’s pioneer memorial to be erected on the 
statehouse grounds in Topeka. The number was replete with pio- 
neer reminiscences. 


Russell county was first permanently settled on April 19, 1871, 
by a colony of seventy persons, organized at Ripon, Wis. The 
names of the first child born in the county, first teacher, first school 
board, first persons married, and old settlers before 1880, were 
listed in the Russell County News, Russell, November 5. 


Nearly 100 old settlers answered the roll call of the Phillips 
County Old Settlers Association at its third annual meeting held 
in Phillipsburg, November 11. Marion Scott, Will Churchill, E. G. 
Lee and K. W. Rutherford recalled pioneer experiences. Early 
songs, “Little Old Sod Shanty on the Claim,” and “Kansas Land,” 
were sung. A detailed program with the list of registered old settlers 
was published in the Phillipsburg Review, November 19. 


Comanche county celebrated its seventh annual home-coming of 
old settlers at Antioch church, in Avilla township, November 5. 
The Western Star, Coldwater, published the register of those at- 
tending, in its issue of November 13. 


C. W. Sprouse, of Sublette, an Indian relic collector, has made 
arrowhead and scraper “finds” near the Cimarron river in Haskell 
county. An account of his activities appeared in the November 12 
issue of the Satanta Chief. 


Stolzenbach post office and mission house, fifteen miles northeast 
of Marysville, one of the oldest landmarks in Marshall county, 
was described in the Topeka Daily Capital, November 15. A sketch 
of an old English colony in Harrison township, five miles northwest 
of Wetmore, Nemaha county, was another feature of this issue. The 
site was selected and colonized in 1870 by the Codperative Coloniza- 
tion Company, of London. 


“Kansas Memorials” was the subject of a newspaper sketch by 
Paul Schmidt and Corwin Schawe, appearing in the Spearville News, 
November 19. 
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Construction of a miniature mountain in a rock garden along the 
west side of Boot Hill block is being considered by Dodge City busi- 
ness men and historians, according to the Dodge City Daily Globe, 
November 25. Historic spots such as Adobe Walls, El Quartelejo, 
Fort Atkinson, Wagonbed Springs, site of the Lone Tree massacre, 
Fort Larned, Fort Zarah, and various other places will be scaled 
geographically with two streamlets, representing the Arkansas and 
Cimarron rivers. 


“The Wichita Eagle is the real ‘Father of Oklahoma,’” Major 
Gordon W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill) is quoted as saying to John Hud- 
son, Eagle reporter, in a story appearing November 29. Under Col. 
Marsh M. Murdock the Eagle aggressively demanded that Okla- 
homa be opened for settlement. It assisted in Boomer organization 
along the border and helped induce Pawnee Bill to accept the lead- 
ership of a Wichita contingent to the territory. 


Old Fairmount College, the forerunner of Wichita University, 
was the subject of a historical sketch by Rea Woodman in the 
Wichita Democrat commencing in the November 28 issue. 


A biographical sketch of John W. Niles, of Nicodemus, was pub- 
lished in the Oakley Graphic, December 4. The account was writ- 
ten in 1925 by W. L. Chambers, former editor of the Stockton Rec- 
ord, at the request of the late Judge C. W. Smith, of Topeka. Mr. 
Niles was one of the leaders of Nicodemus, a Negro colony in east- 
ern Graham county, inhabited by over 500 persons in 1880. 


The days of buffalo hunting in the late sixties and early seventies 
were recalled by Byron E. Guise in an interview with John Branden- 
burger, Sr., in the Marshall County News, Marysville, December 4. 


Mrs. Robert Laughlin, of Girard, described the battle of Mine 
creek, in Linn county, in 1864, in a news article printed in the 
Wichita Eagle, December 8. She witnessed the battle from a hill 
near Mound City. 


Christmas advertising as it appeared in the first Kansas news- 
papers, seventy-seven years ago, was reviewed in the Topeka Mer- 
chants Journal, December 19, by Paul A. Lovewell, editor. 


David D. Leahy, pioneer Kansas editor, told of early-day Wich- 
ita newspapermen in the Wichita Eagle, December 21. 












Kansas Historical Notes 


The Southwest Historical Society, Dodge City, has issued a 
mimeographed list of the books on Kansas history available at the 
city library. 


Early-day Abilene received formal recognition October 21, when 
seven markers were placed by the Abilene chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Charles M. Harger, of the Daily 
Reflector, composed the inscriptions marking the site of the first 
home in Abilene, the log cabin of Mr. and Mrs. Timothy F. Hersey, 
now the corner of First and Vine streets; Texas street, of cattle 
days; site of Drover’s cottage, famous hostelry during cattle days; 
the Overland trail and Mud creek ford; site of the Abilene shipping 
yards, whence were shipped to eastern markets over three million 
head of cattle in 1867-1871; Sand Springs and a pioneer burial 
ground; and the first public school. 


The Dickinson County Historical Society at its annual meeting 
elected H. L. Humphrey, president; T. W. Sterling, vice president; 
W. W. Vickers, secretary; Mrs. O. L. Thisler, treasurer. The society 
is compiling data on the various trails that crossed the county in 
its early history. 


Plans are being formulated in Gray county to mark the point 
of the Lone Tree massacre southwest of Cimarron, and the old 
Cimarron crossing, west of Cimarron, where the Santa Fe trail 
crossed the Arkansas river. It is proposed to use stone from the old 
courthouse at Ravanna for the monuments. 


The Neosho County Historical Society convened for a semiannual 
meeting in Chanute, November 23. The building of the Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence & Galveston railroad to Thayer, and accompany- 
ing incidents in the city’s early history, were described in a paper 
by Mrs. Abby H. Forest, a resident of Thayer since February, 1876. 
Histories of the First Presbyterian and St. Patrick’s Catholic 
churches were read. Other features included letters and interviews 
from pioneers and an informal discussion of the Osage Mission and 
the Erie county seat fight. 
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Preparation is being made in Emporia to celebrate the city’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Emporia, “Kanzas territory,” was 
founded February 20, 1857, by the Emporia Town Company, with 
George W. Brown as president, and G. W. Deitzler as secretary. 
As planned the celebration would be held concurrently with the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington on 
February 22. 


A monument is soon to be erected by the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution of Marshall county at the Barrett crossing on the 
Vermillion river. The site is thought to be the first crossing on the 
Oregon trail in that section. The first emigrants used it in 1827. 


Old settlers of Shawnee county convened in their seventy-fourth 
annual reunion at the Hotel Jayhawk in Topeka, Saturday, De- 
cember 5. A feature of the program was the unveiling of a tablet 
in memory of the pioneers which will be placed on a boulder in the 
new high-school grounds. 


A memorial association has been formed at Medicine Lodge to 
honor Carrie Nation, a former resident. The association will pre- 
serve various articles which once belonged to the militant crusader 
and arrange them in her old home. J. Fuller Groom was chosen 
temporary president. 


The sixty-first anniversary of Independence and the First Chris- 
tian church prompted the issuance of an eighty-page booklet by the 
church organization, commemorating the event. The publication 
was illustrated with pictures of early-day Independence and church 
scenes and persons. 


Plans for installing a lily pool at historic Shawnee Mission by the 
Shawnee Mission Flower Club were sketched in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star, October 18. The organization will coéperate with the 
State Historical Society in the proposed landscaping. 


Orville W. Mosher, associate professor of history at the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, has called upon old settlers of 
the Neosho and Verdigris valleys to aid him in preparing an arche- 
ological map of that section. Mr. Mosher is a collector of Indian 
relics. 


At the old settlers’ picnic which was held in Enterprise, September 
8, a paper entitled “History of the Early Swedish Settlers East of 
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Enterprise” was read. The paper gave names and details of the 
arrival of many of the families in that section from 1858 to 1880. 


The third edition of Kansas Facts, cyclopedia of information of 
general state interest, appeared in December, 1931. The volume was 
compiled and published by Charles P. Beebe. Federal census returns 
for all incorporated cities and counties; classification of Kansas 
birds; statistical information on agriculture and industry; service 
records of the 35th, 42d and 89th American divisions in the World 
War; history of the Kansas Federation of Women’s Clubs; and a 
list of state officers of the Parent-Teacher Association are features 
of this edition. 
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